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THE proceedings on the Address, 
which have occupied the House of 
Commons during the past week, 
have been of exceptional interest, 
and have gone far to justify the discussion of the 
points raised in the Queen’s Speech. Yesterday week 
the House was engaged in debating an amendment 
moved by Mr. John Redmond demanding an inde- 
pendent Parliament for Ireland. Mr. Redmond's 
ostensible purpose in moving this amendment was to 
elicit from the leader of the Opposition a statement 
of his views on the Home Rule question. His real 
purpose seems, however, to have been to embarrass 
Mr. Dillon and to damage the Home Rule cause. Sir 
William Harcourt made a dignified and very sensible 
reply to Mr. Redmond’s speech. Mr. Dillon, whilst 
objecting to the amendment, felt compelled to vote 
for it, and intimated that no Liberal Government 
could rely upon Nationalist support unless it adhered 
to Mr. Gladstone’s position with regard to Home 
Rule. Mr. Balfour made capital for his party out of 
the manifest differences between Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Dillon on the one hand, and the Irish members 
and British Liberals on the other. The incident of 
the debate has produced a bad impression in Parlia- 
ment, and has certainly not helped forward the 
cause of Home Rule. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


On Monday night the chief debate on the Address 
was opened by Mr. Lawson Walton, who, in a very 
able speech, proposed an amendment condemning 
the policy of the Government on the north-west 
frontier of India. The debate which followed 
lasted for two nights, and those who took part in 
it included some of the leading men on both front 
benches. Lord George Hamilton was very bitter 
in his complaints of the attacks made upon the 
Government during the recess by the Opposition, 
but he neutralised his protests by professing in the 
end to be of the same opinion as the Liberal leaders 
and by promising that no further adventures should 
be undertaken. Sir Henry Fowler made a clear and 
convincing statement regarding the action of the 
last Administration, and uttered an impressive 
warning against the danger of the aggressive 
militarism preached by a section of the Indian 
Council. On the resumption of the debate on 
Tuesday he dealt very severely with Lord George 
Hamilton’s contradictory statements and feeble 
equivocations. Sir William Harcourt supported him 
in the attack upon the policy of the Government, 





jected by 311 votes to 208. 





WEDNESDAY afternoon and Thursday evening 
were devoted to a debate of great interest on an 
amendment by Mr. Dillon demanding the immediate 
establishment of a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland. This amendment gave rise to a remarkable 
division of opinion in both parties. Mr. Balfour 
made an impassioned speech on W cdnesday, virtually 
in favour of Mr. Dillon’s proposal, and on Thursday 
Mr. Courtney and Mr. Morley spoke in the same 
sense. On the other hand, the amendment was 
opposed not only by the representatives of Ulster, 
but by such typical Radicals as Mr. Wallace, of 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Perks. There is no doubt 
that this question of Irish University education 
is one of the most difficult of any of those 
with which political parties have to deal. On 
all sides there is the recognition of the fact that 
it will be of immense advantage to the nation, asa 
whole, if steps are taken to bring the majority of 
the Irish people within reach of the benefits of a 
University training. On the other hand, there is 
the strung objection which is felt by all Liberals, 
and by many Conservatives, to the endowment of 
a sectarian teaching body. A proposal like Mr. 
Dillon's, if it were put forward on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics of England, would be universally 
scouted. But the case of Ireland is admittedly 
different from that of England. Few persons in 
this country would object if Ireland, under a 
Home Rule Parliament, were to create and endow 
a Catholic University. The whole question bristles 
with difficulties. 


WE are not without the hope that these 
difficulties may be surmounted, and that the 
enormous practical good work—the establishment 
of a University, to which the majority of the Irish 
people could, if they desired to do so, resort—will 
yet be attained. But it is clear, even from 
the debate of the present week, that the time 
is hardly ripe for the establishment of such a 
University ; nor are the Irish people themselves 
in sufficient agreement as to the manner in 
which they desire the object they have in view 
to be effected. It seems to us that the Irish 
grievance on this education question—a grievance 
admitted by Mr. Balfour himself—is an object- 
lesson in favour of Home Rule. If Home Rule were 
granted to Ireland, then Irishmen could establish a 
Catholic University for themselves and at their own 
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expense. It is simply because we deny to Ireland 
the right which we accord to all our other kinsmen 
outside Great Britain that we find ourselves in 
the unpleasant dilemma of having either to 
sacrifice our own principles and convictions or 
to insist upon maintaining in Ireland a _ real 
and serious grievance. For the present, instead 
of discussing the somewhat vague arguments and 
proposals which were forthcoming in the debates on 
Wednesday and Thursday, we think that Liberals 
may very well agree to wait until Ministers produce 
their scheme for the establishment of Catholic 
University training in Ireland, before committing 
themselves upon so difficult a question. It is only 
necessary to add that this is a question into which 
mere party politics hardly enter. Both parties are 
divided upon it, and its complete solution demands 
the co-operation of men of all shades of opinion. 
Mr. Morley indicated the lines of a policy which 
would be not unlikely to secure this co-operation. 


Tue subsequent proceedings of the House of 
Commons on Thursday were diversified by an attack 
made by Lord George Hamilton on the Marquis of 
Ripon's policy in India — an incidental and in- 
excusable indiscretion for which Mr. John Morley 
very properly administered a remarkably severe 
rebuke. The House of Lords on the same evening 
gave a sample of the conduct which may be expected 
from it when an organised system of secondary educa- 
tion in England is at last ready to be carried out. It 
upset the scheme of management approved, after 
careful inquiry, by the Charity Commissioners for the 
Berriew School in Monmouthshire—because it was 
not denominational enough. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that some provision will be adopted securing 
the English schemes from being thus wrecked by 
an irresponsible and ill-informed House. How 
many Peers, we wonder, know what the Church 
teaching given in the existing public and grammar 
schools of England, which are nominally Church 
schools, is really worth ? 


AN important speech was made, at a dinner of the 
Eighty Club, by Mr. Asquith on Tuesday evening. 
After speaking strongly on the subject of those 
who sought to provide the Liberal party with 
programmes, and to make it commit itself to ill- 
considered resolutions, Mr. Asquith declared that 
the great problem which they had to solve before 
they could hope to carry to a successful conclusion 
any of the important reforms that Liberals desired 
to accomplish, was that of the limitation of the 
powers of the House of Lords, He invited Liberals 
to take advantage of their present exclusion from 
office to consider how that problem should be 
solved. After referring to the limitation of the 
veto, he spoke of the principle of a national referen- 
dum on great issues of policy as one that was worth 
considering. We trust, in the course of the articles 
which we are now printing on this the greatest 
question of domestic politics, to discuss the referen- 
dum and its possibilities in detail. In the meantime 
it is only necessary to say that it is satisfactory to 
find a statesman of Mr. Asquith’s position addressing 
himself in earnest to the question of the House of 
Lords, 


Tue principal speaker during the week in con- 
nection with the elections for the London County 
Council has been the Duke of Devonshire, who spoke 
at the Queen’s Hall in support of the Moderate 
candidates. It was made clear by this speech that 
the Duke of Devonshire knows no more about the 
London County Council than does Lord Salisbury, 
and we gather that his sole interest in the attempt 
to destroy it is founded upon the fact that, like 
Lord Salisbury, he is a landlord. Furthermore, 
we gather from the speech that the Duke of 
Devonshire is so ignorant of the truth as to labour 





under the delusion that the Corporation of the City 
of London is a model body. He announced, at all 
events, that the Government proposed to raise the 
local Vestries to the level of the City Corporation. 
If this is really the intention of Ministers, their 
scheme of municipal reform is one that must have 
been hatched in Bedlam. 





Tue Duke incidentally advised the electors to 
choose “ capable men with business experience,” and 
not “ambitious men who have their own axes to 
grind.” The analysis of the list of new candidates, 
published this week by London, affords an amusing 
commentary on his recommendation. Most of the 
new Progressive candidates have had considerable 
experience, both in business and in municipal 
work. But of the new Moderate candidates, 
thirty are barristers, nearly all unknown to fame. 
The Council, under Moderate auspices, seems likely 
to afford an opening for lawyers (awaiting prac- 
tice and “with their own axes to grind’’) hardly 
inferior to the legislature of an American State. 
Twenty-six of these gentlemen appear to have no 
municipal experience, and one has gained his on the 
School Board under Mr. Diggle—which is not exactly 
a recommendation. Eight are military men, and 
only thirteen are “ business men "’—among them Lord 
Wolverton, a well-known importer of foreign cage- 
birds, two publicans, and a dairyman. There is one 
M.P. and one ex-M.P., but the municipal experience 
even of the business men is scanty. Really, the best 
way to carry out the advice of Lord Salisbury and 
the Duke of Devonshire faithfully is to vote Pro- 
gressive. 


Tue Pembrokeshire election took place on Tues- 
day, and resulted in the return of Mr. Wynford 
Philipps, the Liberal candidate, by a majority nearly 
thrice that obtained by his predecessor in 1895, and 
considerably larger than any reached in the con- 
stituency since the passing of the Franchise Act in 
1885. Mr. Philipps, who is the son of a well-known 
Liberal and High Church clergyman, has already 
had six years’ experience of Parliamentary life as 
member for a Scotch constituency, where he was 
preferred to a Scottish opponent. It is satisfactory 
to find that his health now permits him to return to 
Parliamentary life. 


Two cases of exceptional interest have been 
decided during the present sittings of the Central 
Criminal Court. The more important was the trial 
of two Russians, Bourtzeff and Wierzbicki by name, 
on a charge of encouraging and endeavouring to 
persuade certain persons to murder the present 
Czar. One of the prisoners was the editor and 
the other the printer of a Russian publication 
issued in London called the Narodovoletz. Language 
was quoted from this journal which unquestionably 
incited to the assassination of the Russian Emperor, 
and, the prisoners being found guilty, Bourtzeff, 
the editor, was sentenced to eighteen, and his 
companion to two months’ hard labour. Most 
Englishmen will regret that it should have been 
necessary to hold this trial, but at the same 
time it cannot be doubted that incitements to 
murder, whether they are directed against foreigners 
or Englishmen, are a distinct breach of the law, and 
that it is the duty of the authorities to take steps to 
prevent them. The other case at the Old Bailey, 
which has attracted attention during the week, 
has been that of Lord William Nevill, who 
pleaded guilty on Tuesday to a fraud of a very 
mean character, and was sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude. It is, fortunately, very seldom that 
persons in the position of Lord William Nevill are 
arraigned on criminal charges, but when they are 
found guilty of such charges it is absolutely necessary 
that they should be punished in precisely the 
same way as humbler offenders. Five years’ penal 
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servitude is a very heavy punishment, but it is cer- 
tainly not too heavy for the crime committed by 
Lord William Nevill. 


On Tuesday evening the harbour of 
ABROAD. Havana was the scene of one of the 
greatest naval disasters of modern 
times. The cruiser Maine, one of the finest vessels 
of the United States fleet, which has been paying a 
“ friendly visit” to the port, was blown up while at 
anchor, and some four-fifths of her crew were killed 
or wounded. Happily, the American people has 
suspended its judgment on the cause of the calamity: 
but it seems to be ascribable with most probability 
to the decomposition of some new and as yet im- 
perfectly tested explosive—Americans being remark- 
able for daring rather than caution, especially in 
dealing with new applications of science. For a 
time, however, the explosion seemed likely further 
to complicate a situation already rendered dangerous 
by the peculiar methods favoured in American 
diplomacy. But it may be hoped that the sympathy 
shown by the Spanish officers and people will have a 
contrary effect. 


THE news from the Far East which has been pub- 
lished this week suggests that Russia is tightening 
her hold on Manchuria and Germany is extending 
her power in the province of Shan-tung, while our 
Government is doing its best to obtain compensatory 
trading advantages in Southern China. The conces- 
sion to extend the Burma railway into Yunnan is 
eminently satisfactory, though the engineering diffi- 
culties on part of the route must in any case be 
serious, and it has been also announced that one or 
even two treaty ports may be instituted in Hunan. 
This means the opening up to foreign trade of one of 
the richest of the provinces served by the Yang-tse- 
Kiang River, hitherto practically closed to foreigners. 
Possibly this concession is sought as a compensation 
for the withdrawal of Talien-Wan, which seems to 
have dismayed the English in China. A forward 
move on the part of France has been checked by 
China’s compliance with the French demand for 
compensation in respect of the outrage committed 
by brigands on a French subject more than a year 
ago. But Russia is certainly preparing to secure 
Manchuria and to develop it by a railway system. 
Troops, moreover, are going out to Vladivostok, and 
there is even a report that Russia is seeking per- 
mission from the Sultan to despatch her Black Sea 
fleet thither through the Bosphorus. But it seems 
me ote probable that it may still be wanted nearer 

ome. 





THE prospect for the victims of the Sultan and 
the Concert is gradually brightening a little. It is 
stated that the arrangements for the indemnity 
loan are nearly complete; and the King of Greece 
has appealed to the Czar to make it five millions 
sterling instead of four, so as to free Greece from 
her difficulties, and has further asked him to 
uphold Prince George's candidature for the Gover- 
norship of Crete—which seems to be coming for- 
ward again. It is reported, moreover, that the 
Ambassadors have proposed, as a temporary 
measure, the institution of a Provisional Govern- 
ment under the supervision of two Powers— 
it is not stated which. It is to be hoped that 
there will be no further delay: for the rigorous 
blockade of Candia and the destitution of the 
Cretan peasantry prevent the introduction of 
sulphur for the vines, and the vintage is likely 
to be lost for this year, if not for several years 
to come. The olive trees at a village near Candia 
are being burnt for charcoal by the Turkish 
troops, which means the ruin of one of the staple 
crops for many years to come; and the inhabitants 
of the district round Candia are only kept alive by 
charity. But the Turkish authorities in Macedonia 
are doing their best to precipitate a crisis which 








may compel some of the Powers to intervene. The 
torture of Bulgarians at Uskub has made Bulgaria 
restive again; and the British Embassy has been 
compelled to intervene to protect a British news- 
paper correspondent at that place. All this sets up 
a new series of complications which may yet turn 
to the Sultan's detriment. 


THE Zola trial proceeds amid increasing sensations 
and revelations. It has been fertile in astonishing 
examples of French judicial procedure, such as the 
reception of M. Jaurés’s evidence—which was really 
a speech for the defence and an elaborate attack on 
the Government from the ablest and most effective 
orator of the irreconcilable Opposition. But this 
has been cast into the shade by the testimony since 
given, tending to show that Major Esterhazy was, 
after all, the author of the famous bordereau, and 
combining with the evidence given by Colonel 
Picquart to show that the military authorities have 
been doing all in their power to screen the real 
culprit in order to prevent any reopening of the 
case. Part of this conclusion was somewhat 
shaken on Wednesday and Thursday by the evidence 
of General Pellieux to the effect that the photo- 
graph of the bordereau had been touched up (though 
this has since been contested), and that internal evi- 
dence indicates that the writer was an artillery 
officer employed at the War Office—in other words, 
not Esterhazy but Dreyfus—and that documentary 
evidence had come to light proving Dreyfus’s guilt. 
But that Dreyfus was illegally condemned by 
the improper use of secret documents nobody 
now doubts, and the alarmist speech of General 
Pellieux strengthens the certainty. That General 
Billot has attempted to hush up the matter by 
illegitimate means is proved by the impressive testi- 
mony of M. Grimaux, one of the most respected 
professors of the Ecole Polytechnique. A touch of 
absurdity has been given to the proceedings by M. 
Millevoye’s declaration at Suresnes, This interesting 
personage, who has been rather out of public life 
since his production of documents which were 
intended to annihilate Lord Dufferin but scarcely 
deceived even the Boulevard Press, gravely an- 
nounced that the publication of the secret document 
would mean war with Germany, and forthwith 
proceeded to publish it himself. But we can hardly 
be expected to credit even the German Emperor with 
its authorship. Meanwhile whither is France tend- 
ing? The excitement effaces all the ordinary political 
divisions, and people have been talking seriously of a 
new Saint Bartholomew. 





It is a relief to turn from the wars and rumours 
of wars which now threaten the greater part of 
Europe, to the pacific conflict which will be decided 
to-morrow (Sunday) in Switzerland between the 
forces of centralisation and State Socialism on the 
one side, and the railway shareholders, and the up- 
holders of cantonal rights and private enterprise 
generally, on the other. The question of the purchase 
of the railways by the Federal Government has 
been pretty thoroughly threshed out both in 
the Press and in public meetings, and opinion 
seems to be very greatly divided even in those 
cantons which are supposed to be strongholds of 
the advocates of centralisation. The division, more- 
over, appears to cut across the usual party lines. 
The opponents of the purchase derive some encour- 
agement from a comparison of the number of 
signatures obtained to demands for referenda with 
the results of the voting upon them since the in- 
stitution of the Federal Referendum in 1874. Of 
twenty-six measures voted on by the Federal 
electorate in consequence of such demands, only 
seven have been carried. (This list, of course, does 
not include constitutional amendments, which must 
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be submitted to the referendum of necessity.) In 
one case, the demand received 106,560 signatures (all 
necessarily, it must be remembered, those of oppo- 
nents of the measure), yet the Bill was carried, 
nevertheless, by 213,199 votes to 205,069. But this 
was in 1875; and since then no measure has ever 
been adopted if more than 63,000 signatures have 
been obtained for the demand for a referendum. 
In this case the number is 85,506. The proportion 
of signatures to votes in the negative since 1889 
has averaged 3193. Should this be maintained, the 
adverse votes to-morrow will be just over 273,000— 
a number which has only been exceeded thrice in 
the period. 


“WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a 
Critical Study,” by the great 
Danish critic Georg Brandes, has 
just been translated into English by Mr. William 
Archer and several lady collaborators, and is pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann. It is described by the 
author as a biographical study of the poet, pro- 
voked by the Bacon-Shakespeare fanatics—an 
attempt to show that “ Shakespeare is not thirty- 
six plays and a few poems jumbled together 
and read péle-méle, but a man who felt and 
thought, rejoiced and suffered, brooded, dreamed, 
and created.” The author ranks as a disciple of 
Taine, and displays the special facility of his master 
in weaving small scraps of evidence into ingenious 
and suggestive reconstructions. Apart from its 
value as criticism, the work contains most attractive 
pictures of Elizabethan social life.—Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co. send us five little volumes of Scott's 
novels—“ Rob Roy,” “The Antiquary,” and “The 
Black Dwarf,” charmingly printed and bound, and 
with beautiful frontispieces and title-pages. They may 
be commended especially to travellers—let us say to 
the cultured bicyclist on the Border ; but they are a 
permanent possession too.—We are glad to welcome 
a fifth edition of Mr. E. T. Cook’s “ Popular Hand- 
book to the National Gallery ” (Macmillan & Co.), an 
invaluable companion for the visitor to our national 
collection, written, as the author modestly says, “by 
a layman for laymen,” but telling them exactly 
what they ought to know. 


LITERATURE. 





Count GusTAV PATAK Koros 
von KALNOKY had been the 
Foreign Minister of Austria- 
Hungary during the fourteen eventful years from 
1881 to 1895. He had brought to the post a wide 
diplomatic experience acquired as Ambassador of 
his country in all the chief capitals of Europe. 
He had successfully consolidated the alliance with 
Germany which eventually developed into the 
Triple Alliance, and at the same time had kept 
on good terms with Russia, in spite of the 
temptations to active intervention in the Balkan 
States during the eventful years 1886-1888. His 
policy, indeed, was condemned in his own country 
as too conciliatory and pacific. His ultra-reac- 
tionary and Ultramontane views possibly biassed 
him at times against England, as they certainly 
aroused distrust in Italy; and they led to the quarrel 
with the Hungarian Ministry which compelled his 
retirement in 1895 after the intervention of the Papal 
Nuncio in the domestic politics of Hungary—an 
intervention which he refused to protest against 
officially. 


OBITUARY. 


Tue Ricut Hon. Sir JAMES STANSFELD, for many 
years M.P. for Halifax, had been throughout his life 
an earnest Radical, and had been compelled to retire 
from office under Lord Palmerston in consequence of 
his friendship with Mazzini. He had, however, re- 
turned under Lord Russell, and had been President 
of the Local Government Board in Mr. Gladstone's 
Ministries of 1868-74 and 1886. For the last 
twenty-five years of his life he had been leader of 





the opposition to the Contagious Diseases Acts.—Mr. 
T. Walker had been editorof the Daily News from 1858 
to 1868—eventful years during which it took its new 
departure.—The Right Rev. J. R.Selwyn, D.D., former- 
ly Bishop of Melanesia in succession to the martyred 
Bishop Patteson, was the distinguished son of a still 
more distinguished father, and the Principal of the 
College in Cambridge which was founded to perpetu- 
ate that father’s fame.—Mr. J. Satchell Hopkins had 
taken a leading part in fostering Conservatism in 
Birmingham in the days when it was a centre of 
advanced Liberalism, and had long been President 
of the Birmingham Conservative Association.— 
General von Kaltenborn-Stachau had been Prussian 
War Minister during the passage of the new Army 
Act in 1893.— Dr. Paul Kayser had formerly 
been for some years Director of the Colonial 
Department of the German Foreign Office, and 
had since held a high judicial post. He was a legal 
authority of some eminence.—M. Ferdinand Fabre 
was a French novelist with some experience of 
clerical life and considerable power in depicting it. 
—M. Ollé-Laprune, lecturer in philosophy at the 
Paris Ecole Normale, had gained distinction as a 
commentator on the philosophy of Malebranche and 
the author of treatises setting forth a philosophic 
creed in accordance with the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church.—M. Tony Reévillon, formerly a 
brilliant journalist and writer of many novels, had 
represented a division of Paris as an advanced 
Republican from 1884 to 1893. 








LIBERALS AND HOME RULE. 





T seems to us that too much importance has been 
attributed to the debate of yesterday week upon 

the impish amendment which Mr. Redmond saw fit 
to move to the Address. The amendment itself was 
neither more nor less than an act of treason on the 
part of Mr. Redmond, treason not to the Liberal 
party, to whom he no longer gives any allegiance, but 
to the cause of Home Rule, to which he still professes 
his loyalty. That is a matter not for Liberals, how- 
ever, but for the Irish people, of whose intelligence 
and common-sense he has manifestly so low an 
opinion. If Irishmen were so completely bereft of 
their senses as to think that their aspirations were 
likely to be advanced by the malicious fooling of 
Mr. Redmond, their cause would assuredly be 
in evil case. For our part we have sufficient 
faith in their intelligence to believe that they 
will see through the shallow trick by means of 
which Mr. Redmond sought at one and the same 
time to injure the Liberal party—who are, after 
all, the only political party in this country from 
whom Irishmen have anything to hope—and that 
section of the Irish party which represents the 
majority of the Irish people. The court jester is, as 
we know, a privileged person, and Mr. Redmond, as 
jester-in-chief to Mr. Balfour, may claim the im- 
munity of his order. But it would be a grave mis- 
take for Liberals to take his fooling seriously. The 
whole purpose of his speech was to wound and annoy 
the friends of Ireland in the House of Commons, and 
it is clear that in seeking to attain this object he 
was reckless of the injury which he was at the same 
time inflicting upon the cause of Irish nationalism, 
Mr. Balfour cannot be blamed for taking advantage 
of what he was pleased to regard as a domestic 
quarrel, and for making party capital for the enemies 
of Ireland out of an apparent mutiny in the ranks of 
her friends. Whether Mr. Redmond acted in direct 
collusion with the Government is a matter of in- 
finitesimal importance. The fact remains that an 
Irish representative, who professed to suspect the 
loyalty of every other Irishman, succeeded in affording 
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pleasant diversion to the Ministerialists, and in 
filling them with the hope that the Home Rule 
movement was at the point of death. 

The Liberals of Great Britain are not concerned 
with this display of suicidal folly. Their position 
on the Irish question ought to be perfectly well 
understood by everybody, including those Irish 
electors whom Mr. Redmond thinks stupid enough 
to take his mountebank performances seriously. 
They remain true to the cause of Ireland, which 
they are by no means likely to confound with the 
cause that has for its main object the advancement 
of Mr. Redmond’s personal ambitions. They know 
better than some Irishmen seem to do, that until 
the open sore of Irish grievances has been healed 
there can be no hope of real or permanent repose for 
political parties in the United Kingdom. They know, 
also, that justice has still to be done to a country 
which in the past has suffered sore injustice at the 
hands of Great Britain. It is their hope and their 
desire that the majority of their fellow-countrymen 
may be converted to their view of the Irish Question. 
They do not despair, nay, they firmly believe, that in 
the end even “the predominant partner” in the 
United Kingdom will recognise the justice of the 
demand that Ireland shall be allowed that power of 
self-government which Englishmen have so long 
regarded as the inalienable right of men of all other 
races. That being the case they are not likely to 
abandon their convictions merely because one parti- 
cular Irishman chooses to play the traitor and to 
strengthen the hands of the enemies of his country. 
But the very tenacity with which they hold those 
convictions forbids their acceptance of any conditions 
which are incompatible with their own sense of 
honour, or of the independence which they regard as 
something of infinitely greater value than any con- 
sideration of political expediency. In striving 
to secure for Ireland the great boon of self- 
government they have not the slightest intention 
of allowing themselves to be turned into slaves. It 
may please Mr. Balfour, for party purposes, to 
represent his political opponents as a mere horde of 
opportunists, who are bound to go whithersoever 
they may be driven under the lash of such precious 
“leaders” as Mr. Redmond. In his heart, Mr. 
Balfour is perfectly well aware that this is an 
absolute perversion of the truth. He knows better 
than some of his dupes appear to do, that the Liberal 
party, whatever else it may be willing to sacrifice for 
Treland—and it has made some not inconsiderable 
sacrifices already—will not sacrifice its own freedom 
and independence. His speech of last Friday week 
was an attempt—quite justifiable from the merely 
factious or partisan point of view—to sow the seeds 
of discord between Liberals and Irishmen, and to 
incense the former against the latter. We should 
lose our faith in the judgment and good sense of our 
fellow-Liberals if we thought that he was likely to 
succeed in his attempt. 

The Irish party—the real Irish party, of which 
we take it Mr. Dillon, and not Mr. Redmond, is the 
leader—ought to know perfectly well the terms on 
which they stand with the Liberal party. It is not 
our fault that Ireland has not yet secured Home 
Rule. Without desiring to stir up any unpleasant 
memories, it seems necessary to remind Irishmen 
that the failure of the Liberal party to secure in 
1892 a majority which would have brought even the 
House of Lords to submission to the national will, 
was due to the lamentable events associated with 
Mr. Parnell’s fall from his position as Irish leader. 
It was directly and unmistakably owing to those 
events that the “swing of the pendulum” was 
arrested in 1892, and that Mr. Gladstone came into 
office with a majority greatly below that which he 











would otherwise have secured. With that majority, 
insufficient as it was, he accomplished a task that may 
well be described as heroic. But he could not contend 
successfullyagainst fate, he could not fight for Ireland 
against the men who claimed to be the leaders of the 
Irish race. Magnificent as were the energy and self- 
devotion with which he and his party threw them- 
selves into the struggle for Irish freedom, they could 
not avail against the influences which were at work 
against them in Irelanditself. If there had been no 
Parnell scandal, no rupture of the unity of the Irish 
ranks, Home Rule would now have been an accepted 
fact. This is the truth which we commend to tle atiten- 
tion of the Irish Nationalists of all sections. We cannot 
but think that reasonable Irishmen, recognising this 
truth, will not be quick to take offence at any 
imaginary falling-off in Liberal interest in Ireland, 
and will certainly not make the mistake of treating 
as enemies those who are at least the only real 
friends they possess among political parties in 
this country. Nor ought they, if they have 
any regard for the interests of Ireland, to fall 
into the error of trying to bully their friends into 
acquiescence in their policy. Nothing but mis- 
chief, and mischief of a very serious kind, can 
result from action of this kind. Such action, we 
feel certain, is not likely to be attempted by the 
more sagacious leaders of the Irish people. They 
know the sacrifices which English and Scotch 
Liberals have already made on their bebalf, and 
there would be no excuse if they were to entertain 
any doubts as to our continued loyalty to a cause to 
which we are irrevocably committed. But in this, as 
in all great campaigns, the leaders must lead, and 
the followers must be content to take something at 
all events on trust. Mr. Redmond’s ignominious 
fooling may not be wholly unproductive of good if it 
brings home to Irishmen the fact that coercion is 
just as hateful and as futile in this country as it 
is on the other side of St. George’s Channel. 








THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


>» —— 


HE debate and division on Mr. Lawson Walton’s 

amendment followed party lines, but a national 
result has none the less been achieved by the Oppo- 
sition. The military me at Simla, as Sir Lewis 
M‘Iver described them, will no longer be omnipotent. 
Every proposal for advance will be carefully 
scrutinised by civilians, who will now be strength- 
ened by the knowledge that they are supported by 
public opinion at home. The political officers on the 
frontier will understand that any undue interference 
with the tribes is the worst blunder which an 
ambitious young man can be guiltyof. And, finally, 
the collapse of Lord George Hamilton has been so 
complete that we do not doubt that the first 
convenient opportunity will be seized to shelve 
him. He was made Secretary for India because 
he had, in direct opposition to Indian opinion, 
championed the views of Lancashire as to the 
cotton duties. His first official act was to reverse 
the decision of his predecessors as to Chitral, 
and his activities have since been mainly directed 
to hiding from the public the connection between 
that blunder and the subsequent disasters. In th> 
effort to save himself he has stooped to the me.nest 
and most contemptible tricks. He has edited the 
despatches with a care for his own reputation only 
comparable to that which Louis Napoleon showed 
for the memory of bis uncle. We know that 
memoranda opposing the retention of Chitral from 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
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the Punjaub, and from Sir Donald Stewart, have 
been suppressed. We know that only extracts from 
many subsequent despatches have been given. And 
we are safe enough, under the circumstances, in 
concluding that there are many other documents 
tending to discredit Lord George Hamilton, which, 
for that very reason, Lord George Hamilton has 
suppressed. 

Even more significant are the documents which 
he has included. The Waziristan papers had 
absolutely nothing to do with the campaign of 
1897-8. They were published purely and simply as 
material for the manufacture of a Parliamentary 
tu quoque. Lord George Hamilton hoped to cloak his 
blunders, and more especially the Chitral blunder, by 
alleging that his predecessors also made blunders 
which contributed to the result. It is not our business 
to contend that every Liberal Secretary of State is 
infallible; but there is no substantial ground for the 
attempt to prove something against Sir Henry 
Fowler in order to diminish the wrong-doing of 
Lord George Hamilton. All that Sir Henry Fowler 
sanctioned was that a permanent post should be 
created at Spin, when the troops went into the 
Waziri country, as they were in any case bound to 
do, to mark out the limits of our sphere of influence 
under the Durand Agreement. If this had been 
done, and if a rising in Waziristan had followed, there 
might have been a case to meet. But, as a matter of 
fact, the policy sanctioned in 1894 never was carried 
out, and it is childish to suppose that a secret and 
unexecuted decision of the Indian Council could 
have had any effect on the risings of three years later. 
It need scarcely be said that it was not from the 
Blue Books or from Lord George Hamilton that the 
House learnt that the proposed posts had never been 
established in the Waziri country. On the other 
hand, the very minute in which the three experienced 
civilians on the Council expressed their dissent from 
the contemplated action in Waziristan, contains a 
very powerful defence of the Durand Agreement, 
the policy of which we have doubted. They think 
the demarcation of the spheres of influence 
‘should, as time goes on, conduce to the simplifica- 
tion of our policy, and its concentration on two 
objects, namely, the prevention of frontier raids and 
the weaning of the tribes from internal feuds. These 
are objects,” they continue, “‘ which, with patience 
and tact, may, we think, be gradually secured, to a 
substantial extent at all events, by peaceful means.” 

Not less scandalous was the trick of Lord 
George Hamilton in pretending that in fact the 
whole responsibility for the road from Peshawur 
to Chitral rested with his predecessors. Even if he 
did not himself feel ashamed, his colleagues certainly 
looked ashamed of him as he was roasted by Mr. 
Asquith last Tuesday. So long as things went well 
on the frontier he boasted at Westminster and in 
the suburbs that he had made this civilising road. 
So soon as the road was proved to have cost, in 
remoter consequences, millions of tens of rupees, he 
discovered that it had been made before he came to 
the India Office. The real facts were absurdly 
simple. Of course Sir Robert Low made a 
military road over which to move his troops to 
Chitral. But a temporary road in itself is not 
provocative, nor does anyone contend that the 
proclamation bound us to take the road with us 
when we left Swat and Dir. The provocation 
came when the road was permanently occupied by 
military detachments holding the very places which 
we had pledged ourselves to evacuate. Lord George 
Hamilton cannot explain away the direct connection 
between those posts and the subsequent risings. 
The rising began in the Swat country, the very 
place where we issued the proclamation and 





broke it. The rising began there in July. [If 
it was not so formidable as the subsequent 
risings, that was because the Swatis were ill-armed. 
Thence it spread to the Mohmands and the 
Afridis. Colonel Hanna, in the able articles which 
have just been re-published from the Manchester 
Guardian, explains that the subjugation of the 
Swat Valley would give us control of the Moh- 
mands, and that their subjugation would make the 
Afridis no longer able to command the Khyber. 
They live largely by the Khyber, and this seemed 
to them to endanger their independence. We 
learn from Major Deane that the headquarters of 
the “fanatical party ’’ were in Upper Swat. It was 
regarded as a holy land. The Dir levies deserted 
their posts. The Ameer reports that roads made 
through their country were among the principal 
complaints of the tribesmen. Tne language of 
Major Deane, as Mr. Asquith pointed out, was 
quite inconsistent with the tribesmen having given 
a free consent to our remaining. 

So complete was the argumentative defeat of the 
Government that they could only rally their forces 
by making an appeal from the past to the future. 
We are ready to admit that the policy which they 
have now sketched for themselves is a considerable 
improvement on the policy of 1895. There is to be 
no attempt to rule the Pathans in the same way 
that the Baluchis are ruled. Posts and cantonments 
are to be limited to those positions which are indis- 
pensable. Regular troops are henceforth only to be 
placed where they can promptly repel any attacks 
made upon them. Putting Mr. Curzon’s speech and 
Lord George Hamilton’s despatch together, we 
understand that the Khyber is to be kept open, 
as it has been for the past sixteen years, by a 
peaceful agreement with the Afridis, and that 
instead of being compelled to pay tribute, as the 
military party in India desired, they are again 
to receive tribute or allowances from Simla. But 
the doubtful point about all this, is whether a man 
of the Tadpole and Taper type at Downing Street 
will be strong enough to enforce this policy, so soon 
as the public attention is distracted to other parts of 
the world. We require new men both at Simla and 
at home to carry out the new policy, and they must 
be men of experience and strength. In conclusion, 
it is well to point out that the military mistakes in 
the actual conduct of the campaign still remain to 
be discussed. The leaders of the Opposition rightly 
kept them apart from the political mistakes. The 
military despatches have not yet been published. 
But at a later period of the session it will be 
necessary to ask for a full explanation of many 
things which now seem indefensible. 








CUBAN COMPLICATIONS. 





HE terrible disaster which has befallen the 
United States warship Maine in Havana 
Harbour imports a further element of uncertainty 
into a situation which was already threatening 
enough. Naturally, the pro-Cuban Press, eager to 
believe anything against the Spanish authorities, 
sees in the explosion an outburst of fiendish and 
futile hatred against the United States. But, if the 
disaster could have been wilfully caused, which is at 
least improbable, we should rather incline to regard 
it as the act of Cuban insurgents, determined to 
embroil their oppressor with the United States by 
any means, however criminal. Happily, the American 
public suspends its judgment; andit is even possible 
that the ready help given by the Spanish authorities 
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and the sympathy expressed by the Spanish Press 
may make for the preservation of peace. 

But apart from this crisis, the relations of 
Spain and the United States have been once again 
subjected to a severe strain—this time as the result 
of an ingenious move on the part of the Cuban 
insurgents, which has given opportunity for the 
use of those peculiar methods which are accepted as 
legitimate diplomacy on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In the present case, it is true, the Cuban Junta has 
developed a manceuvre already practised without suc- 
cess by their late adversary in Cuba. General Weyler, 
it will be remembered, seized upon certain expres- 
sions in President McKinley’s Message to Congress 
last December—a document of a class which, strictly 
speaking, is intended solely for domestic use—and 
sent a formal protest against it to the Queen 
Regent, which was then surreptitiously obtained 
and published, undoubtedly with his connivance, 
by the editor of his organ in the Press. 
The Cuban Junta improved upon this _pro- 
cedure by stealing a letter which was not 
intended by its author to be stolen—a private 
letter from the Spanish Minister at Washington, 
Senor Dupuy de Léme, to an ex-Minister, Sefior 
Canalejas, at Havana. This letter speaks of the 
President as a low, weak politician likely to yield 
to Chauvinist pressure, and suggests that the 
Spanish proposalsof Cuban autonomy andthe proposed 
reciprocity treaties with the United States are meant 
only for effect. In countries where the Legislature 
is controlled by a Ministry, such a document would 
not be officially noticed. But in America the line is 
imperfectly drawn between the province of diplomacy 
and that of sensational journalism. The letter, held 
back by the Cuban Junta until it could be published 
simultaneously with the renewal of Cuban debates 
in each House of Congress, has roused up public 
opinion, and caused President McKinley to take 
action. Sefior Dupuy de Lome anticipated his 
action by resigning; but it appears that President 
McKinley has thought fit to demand some sort of 
apology from the Spanish Government, and that 
they have so far yielded as to send a formal dis- 
claimer, expressing sincere regret at the action of 
their late Minister—a resolve which will irritate the 
Spanish Opposition and independent opinion, and 
add one more public man to the number of the 
disaffected in Spain. 

For the conduct of the United States Legislature 
and Executive there is not much to be said. By the 
Cuban Juata anything is accounted fair; and the 
same is true ot the pro-Cuban Press. We have 
known letters invented to drive their alleged 
author out of publie life, published even in the 
leading journal of Europe; and we need not express 
surprise at anything done by American journalists. 
But the conduct of President McKinley goes beyond 
that of President Cleveland in the case of Lord 
Sackville in 1888. Lord Sackville was entrapped 
into taking part in the domestic politics of the 
United States, which an Ambassador has no business 
to do. But Senor Dapuy de Lime was privately 
expressing his personal opinion, which is quite a 
different thing from the official view of a diplomatist. 
It is eminently discreditable for a President to take 
notice of such a letter; it is even regrettable 
that Sefor Sagasta’s Government should have 
appeared to give any countenance to his action. 
That a case might have been made out for American 
intervention in Cuba we have always been ready 
to admit. American interests in Cuba are con- 
siderable; many Cuban planters are American 
citizens ; and the conduct of the war has been a 
disgrace to humanity. But if the United States 
had meant to intervene on any of these grounds, 








they ought to have done so two yearsago. ‘True, 
President Cleveland and Mr, Olney would not; but, 
at any rate, popular pressure might have been more 
vigorously exerted upon them. Indeed, pro-Cuban 
sentiment in the United States has exhibited 
curious fluctuations which suggest that it has been 
very largely factitious. But now that the United 
States Government has delayed intervention so long, 
it is monstrous that it should take a step which 
will be far more dangerous to Spain than helpful 
to Cuba. In that unhappy island, it is true, the 
outlook is again gloomy for other reasons. The 
insurgents think they are strong enough to refuse 
autonomy; aud the Spanish Government is sending 
out more troops. But Spain is nearer bankruptcy 
than ever; and the war fever that has attacked a 
portion of her Press is delirium. The talk about 
possible damage to United States seaports three 
thousand miles from the attacking country, and 
already protected by nature against any naval attack, 
is mere raving; the effective blockade of Cuba by the 
United States, and the legitimation of filibustering, 
would soon dispose of Spanish dominion in the 
island. The Spanish fleet might conceivably send 
the American mercantile marine into retirement 
and shell the villas of a few millionaires at Newport, 
or the hotels at some winter resorts in Florida; but 
it could do nothing more, and would not long 
remain able todo so much. But the acquisition of 
Cuba would be eminently embarrassing to the United 
States. The addition of, say, two ultra-Catholic States 
with a foreign and partly negro population to the 
Union, and of four Senators to the already un- 
manageable majority in the Senate, would present a 
new set of problems in the conduct of American 
politics. As a protected Republic the island 
might be more manageable ; but we see no reason 
to suppose it would be much better governed than 
Venezuela or Uruguay. And, meanwhile, the action 
taken by the President can hardly fail to have 
serious results in Spain. The general election 
is approaching, and even the usual methods of a 
Spanish Ministry may fail to obtain a majority. 
The disaffected Conservatives are ready to support 
General Weyler: the army is not far off a pronuncia- 
mgnto ; the Carlists are making ready; the general 
misery is such that multitudes must be driven to 
crime and anarchism almost in spite of themselves. 
President McKinley’s Message promised that inter- 
vention would be withheld until such time as it was 
justified by the civilised world. Can Americans 
seriously believe that a step is justified which can 
only further derange their own political life and set 
up chaos in Spain? 








THE DUKE AND THE COUNCIL. 





JT is difficult to believe that the Duke of Devon- 

shire can be quite so ignorant as he seems. He 
sat in the House when the Local Government Act was 
in Committee, and he must have some faint idea of 
what the London County Council is like. But no- 
body would guess as much from his speech 
in the Queen’s Hall last Monday night. For the 
body which he described has no existence, the 
powers with which he clothed it are quite imaginary, 
and the designs which he imputes to it have never 
been entertained. The Duke of Devonshire began 
his speech by remarking that there was a great com- 
munity of interest between the political Unionist 
party and the Municipal Moderate party. We 
need scarcely say that there is nothing of the 
sort. It is a childish paradox to maintain that 
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a man cannot be in favour of Home Rale for 
London if he is not in favour of Home Rule for 


Ireland. The two things are totally dissimilar, 
and there is not even any analogy between 
them. It would be far more plausible to say that 


a Government prepared to give Ireland County 
Councils should sympathise with the Progressive 
party, who wish to make the London County 
Council a reality. The Duke excited laughter by 
the statement that “he had the misfortune of being 
a notorious cynic and altogether wanting in enthusi- 
asm.’’ We do not quite see where the joke comes in. 
But it is intelligible that his Grace should wonder 
what is the matter with the world. He has more 
cigars than he can smoke, more wine than he can 
drink, more clothes than he can wear, more houses 
than he can live in, and more money than he 
can spend. Some Londoners, however, are not 
quite so well off, and they would like, with his 
gracious permission, to have the advantages which 
public management of such things as gas, water, 
and trams always confers upon the poorer classes. 
They would also, at the risk of shaking the Duke’s 
nerves and making him dream of poverty, prefer that 
the ground landlord of London should pay some 
sma'l contribution to the cost of public improve- 
ments by which his estate is enriched. The County 
Council cannot impose such a rate without the 
authority of Parliament. But Parliament will not 
move in the matter except at the instigation of the 
County Council, and hence the importance of return- 
ing a Progressive majority. 

The Duke of Devonshire, whose sober fancy 
seldom learns to stray beyond the four corners of 
the copy-book, says he wants for the County Council 
“honest, capable men with business experience ; 
men who were level-headed, and who preferred the 
teaching of facts and experience to the teaching of 
mere theory; men who would not accept their 
sentimental aspirations as the dictates of policy.” 
Except for the last clause, which is rather obscure, 
this might be adopted as a description of the Pro- 
gressive Councillors. They are a straightforward, 
high - minded, capable, business-like set, who 
have guided the Council well, and would have 
guided it still better if they had not been hampered 
and obstructed by a little knot of immoderate 
Moderates, representing the lowest and most sordid 
type of municipal jobbery. If these men, whose 
cause the Duke pleads, were turned out of the 
Council neck and crop, all chance of introducing the 
methods of Tammany into London would be at an 
end. The Duke informed his audience that he should 
keep scrupulously within the truth. But he went an 
enormous distance beyond it. He alleged that the 
Council had “ wasted much of its time and frittered 
away much of its energy in discussions on subjects 
which it was never intended to discuss.” This is 
not only false, but ludicrously false. The Council, 
like many other Councils, has expressed the opinion 
that the Legislature ought to give it the power of 
raising an improvement rate from land kept out of 
the market. But it has not wasted its time. It has 
kept well abreast of its work, and the business done 
by its committees will compare very favourably with 
committees of the House of Commons or House of 
Lords. Of all this the Duke of Devonshire knows 
nothing. His ignorance is, or seems to be, colossal. 
He is put up to abuse the County Council, and he 
abuses it with a kind of surly dulness which 
conveys a totally erroneous impression of truth. 
The Duke had the hardihood to assert that 
the Council “increased the taxpayers’ ex- 


penditure with little or nothing to show for it.” 
No statement could be made more absolutely at 
variance with fact. 


There is plenty to show for 





it, unless, indeed, the Duke thinks that such trifles 
as the efficiency of the Fire Brigade, or the mainten- 
ance of the parks, are trifles unworthy of notice, 
Floundering in his heavy way from one blunder to 
another, the Duke first accuses the Council of 
‘‘delaying much needed improvements,” and then 
charges it with doing what private enterprise 
could do better. He has been crammed and 
stuffed with a lot of phrases which he has learned 
like a parrot, which he runs together and mixes 
up into a meaningless patter, until he becomes 
the laughing-stock of London. 

The Duke is desperately frightened of Socialism, 
He toils not, as Mr. Chamberlain bas reminded him, 
neither does he spin. He was horrified and terrified 
by the audacious proposal of some bold and bad 
men that the Council should run the trams. He 
seemed to think that if the trams were run by the 
Council the Throne and the Church would topple into 
each other’s arms. He should go to Glasgow, and try 
to get up a few elementary principles of municipal! 
government, which may prevent him from making 
himself ridiculous another time. Another bogey 
which haunts the Duke’s sleepless pillow is the 
Trade Unions. The Trade Unions return County 
Councillors—the deuce they do—and they make 
the Council put onerous clauses into contracts, 
which ruin the contractors. The Duke might 
really spare himself these nervous seizures. Con- 
tractors can and do take very good care of them- 
selves. It is the ratepayers who require protection, 
and without the Council, which Lord Salisbury wishes 
to see destroyed, the contractors would prey upon 
them as they did merrily in the good old days of 
the Metropolitan Board. It is indeed the Metro- 
politan Board, with all the corruption and jobbery 
which distinguished it, that the Duke of Devonshire 
wishes to restore. For that is what a “ federation 
of great municipalities’ means. The great munici- 
palities are to be glorified vestries, and it was a 
federation of vestries which elected the Metropolitan 
Board. If, therefore, Londoners desire to escape 
the evils of intrigue, and the danger of putting 
private aims above public interests, they must 
come to the poll on the 3rd of March, and vote 
for the Progressive candidates. For if the Progressives 
win, no more will be heard of this crazy scheme for 
the disruption and disintegration of the metropolis. 
Nobody objects to the chairmen of metropolitan 
vestries being called mayors, and wearing chains, 
but London can only be administered with justice 
and purity by a central municipality working in the 
light. The Duke of Devonshire’s speech is a deplor- 
able exhibition of prejudice and ineptitude. But it 
may serve a useful purpose. It may act as a warn- 
ing. The ratepayer can now see the peril with which 
he is threatened, and the means by which he 
can avoid it. He may be sure that if the Moderates 
get a majority, vast sums will be taken from his 
pocket for the benefit of the contractor, the share- 
holder, and the monopolist. 








FINANCE. 





W* have had a renewal of political uneasiness 

this week, which is no doubt partly trace- 
able to disappointment at Lord Salisbury’s speech on 
the day of the opening of Parliament, and partly to 
the de Léme incident and the Maine explosion. 
Over and above all this, the excitement in France is 
giving rise to much uneasiness. People are comfort- 
ing themselves with the reflection that there is no 
popular pretender to take advantage of the excite- 
ment. But there is no doubt that throughout 
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financial circles in Paris there is very grave apprehen- 
sion, and that practically all business on the Paris 
Bourse is suspended. In ordinary times people would 
f-el assured that the West African dispute would 
be amicably settled, but in the present state 
of the popular mind the City does not feel 
confident that some grave indiscretion may not 
be committed. In addition, there is great dis- 
appointment that the military operations against 
the Afridis will have to be resumed, and there is 
much dissatisfaction at the staff employed. Lastly, 
the great majority secured by President Kruger is 
felt to have strengthened his hands so much that he 
can do practically what he pleases in the Transvaal, 
and as he appealed to the anti-foreign feeling of the 
Boers, it is feared that he may refuse the concessions 
demanded by the mining industry. Moreover, 
money is scarce and dear; and though but little 
attention is paid to the unrest in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, or to the struggle of the nationalities in 
Austria-Hungary, yet both help to depress business. 
Constantinople, in prosperous times, used to be the 
centre of very large speculation. There was then a 
large number of wealthy Greeks and Armenians 
in the city who operated to a large extent upon 
both the Vienna and the Paris Bourses. Now 
business in Constantinople is almost at an end. 
In Vienna, furthermore, business is suspended 
by the apparent impossibility of renewing the 
compromise between Austria and Hungary, and by 
the fear that the conflict between the Germans and 
the Czechs in Bohemia may become bitterer as time 
advances. The inactivity of Vienna and Constanti- 
nople adds to the stagnation of Paris, and that again 
increases the unwillingness of the operators in 
London to engage in new risks. The result is that 
business is very much restricted. At the beginning 
of the week there was a scare in the American 
market owing to the fears of war between the 
United States and Spain. Then there was a sharp 
recovery as the belief gained ground that the de 
Lome incident was closed; and another scare followed 
when the news arrived of the blowing-up of the 
warship Maine. There has been a further recovery, 
due to the conviction that the explosion was an 
accident. In the Mining Market there is hardly 
anything doing. Practically, the South African 
market is lifeless, the West Australian market is 
inactive, and though efforts are made to galvanise 
the Canadian market they are not very successful. 
In International securities there is nothing doing, 
and even in the great investment markets there 
is less business than usual at this time of the 
year. 

As the collection of the revenue proceeds, the 
Bank of England is obtaining greater control of the 
outside market. Consequently, the rate of interest 
for short loans is very stiff, and the outside market 
has this week been obliged to renew maturing loans 
previously obtained from the Bank, and to take 
fresh loans. On the other hand, the rate of discount 
has tended to be easier, partly because the Govern- 
ment is expected to pay out large sums earlier than 
usual this year, and partly because the demand for 
gold for foreign countries has greatly fallen off. 
A little while ago the foreign demand, more par- 
ticularly for Russia and Austria-Hungary, was so 
strong that rumours circulated that the Bank of 
England would be likely to put up its rate of 
discount. Now that the demand has fallen off, 
it is thought probable that the Bank may put 
down its rate. The one rumour seems as improb- 
able to us as the other. In India, the Money 
Market is as stringent as ever. The Bank rate in 
Bombay continues to be 12 per cent., and in Calcutta 
11 per cent., and the stringency is likely to last 
for at least six weeks yet. The exports of rice from 
Burmah are on a very large scale, and the demand 
for money to move the crop is very strong. The 
Bombay exports are restricted by the plague, which 
is reported to be very severe. But that does not 
lessen in any way the stringency in the market. 





Yet the Exchange Banks are unwilling to bid for 
more Council Drafts than they absolutely require 
from day today. On Wednesday the Council offered 
for tender 40 lacs as usual. The applications 
amounted to 44 lacs, and 36 lacs were allotted, 14 
lacs being in bills at from 1s. 323d. to 1s. 3!3d. per 
rupee, and 22 lacs in telegraphic transfers at from 
Is. 322d. to 1s. 3)%d. per rupee. Afterwards three- 
quarters of a lac in bills were sold by private con- 
tract at Is. 313d. per rupee. 

The Klondyke Hydraulic, Limited, has a capital 
of £310,000 in 60,000 preference shares and 250,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each. Subscriptions are 
invited for the preference shares, which are entitled 
to all profits until they have received 100 per cent. 
in dividends, after which they will become ordinary 
shares. The vendor takes all the ordinary shares 
and £6,000 in cash in satisfaction of the purchase 
price. 

The “ Excel” (British and Colonial) Milk Sterilis- 
ing Company, Limited, with a capital of £100,000 in 
£1 shares, has been formed to acquire the patents, 
stock-in-trade, and business generally, of the Excel 
Sterilised Milk Company, Limited. The purchase 
price is fixed at £40,000, £7,500 in cash, and £32,500 
in cash or fully-paid shares. 








LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 





Tis hardly in the Strand Magazine that we should 
expect to find a discussion of the knotty question 
of the Liberal leadership. Indeed, it would bs giving 
the suggestive gossip with which Mr. Lucyenlivens his 
entertaining sketches from “ Behind the Sp-aker’s 
Chair’ too much seriousness to ascribs to it so severe 
a character. It is not so much a discussion as a specu- 
lation dealing with “ the delicate question of proxi- 
mate Premiers on either side.” Whether a forecast of 
this kind is likely to be of any practical value is, to 
say the least, extremely questionable. Premiers in 
esse are sufficiently difficult to deal with, and it is 
needlessly adding to our perplexities to introduce a 
new batch of Premiers in posse. This is surely one 
of the cases in which it may be said that sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. If we can agree 
upon a leader for the present, the future may assur- 
edly be left to take care of itself. Yet the 
forecast of an experienced publicist like Mr. Lucy, 
who has known the inner life of Parliament and 
political party, who is in thorough sympathy with a 
sane Liberalism, and who has many opportunities 
of observing the drift of opinion, would cer- 
tainly be valuable. Unfortunately, in this case 
he is only a reporter, for he does not give us 
his own view, but records the judgments of a 
high authority. However sagacious these may 
be, therefore, we are not advanced beyond the 
stage of anonymous gossip. Mr. Lucy tells us 
that if he could give the name of the speaker 
the points of whose conversation are condensed in 
his article, “ they would gain in personal interest and 
in weight.” On the first point we agree with him; 
on the second we are more doubtfal. There is a 
certain amount of authority secured for an opinion, 
delivered in oracular fashion, as the jadgment of an 
eminent statesman, which would be materially 
diminished if the name were given, however distin- 
guished that name might be. Be this as if may; 
surely the time is come when the eminent men who 
have counsel to give the Liberal party should do it 
frankly and openly in their own name. The mischief 
of the situation has been largely due to the preval- 
ence of mere intrigue. The sooner we shake ourselves 
free from all such influences and discuss the situation 
of the Liberal party in a patriotic spirit, and with 
less regard to personal considerations, the better for 
all the great interests concerned. 
Without farther care, therefore, to penetrate the 
disguise of the anonymous oracle, I will venture to 
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canvass his dicta. Of these perhaps the most sig- 
nificant is the positive assertion that neither in Sir 
William Harcourt nor in Lord Rosebery shall we 
find a future Liberal Premier. The case of the 
former is settled in very summary fashion. “The 
present Ministry will unquestionably live into the 
next century,” and Sir William will then be prevented 
by the “inexorable infirmity of old age” from under- 
taking the Premiership. I fail to see any warrant 
for this dogmatic confidence. Indeed, the man who, 
looking at the present tangle in public affairs, pro- 
nounces absolutely as to the continuance of the pre- 
sent Government till the close of the century, by that 
very utterance destroys his own claim to speak with 
authority. Far be itfrom meto predict anearly return 
of the Liberal party to office. It is certainly not to 
be desired, and there are no signs of its probability. 
If the strong assertion of the “ statesman” is not 
accepted as infallible, it is only because it does not 
make allowance either for possible contingencies 
which may at any moment change the whole com- 
plexion of public affairs, or for the under-currents of 
political feeling which may, in the future as they 
have often done in the past, disturb the wisest calcu- 
lations of wire-pullers in Parliament or in the clubs, 
As to the chief point, however, in this calculation, I 
am, so far, in agreement with Mr. Lucy’s political 
mentor. Sir William Harcourt’s advent to power is 
certainly not a probable contingency. But the reason 
is that he does not command the enthusiastic loyalty 
of his own party. 

But this writer is equally decided as to the 
future of Lord Rosebery. He makes his verdict all 
the more impressive by the qualifications by which 
it is prefaced. Lest it should be supposed that he is 
influenced by some personal antagonism, he makes 
the fullest recognition of his Lordship’s distinguished 
abilities and eminent services. “ During his brief 
tenure of No. 10, Downing Street, he left nothing to 
be desired from a Prime Minister—nothing save 
peace and harmony in his Cabinet.” That was 
certainly his misfortune, though he had to answer it 
as grievously as though it had been his own fault. 
Still, despite any success he has achieved in the 
Cabinet, in the House of Lords, or on the platform, 
he is pronounced impossible as a Premier. It is the 
painful admission of an extremely candid friend. 
But to me it is simply startling. I do not make a 
boast of an extensive circle of acquaintances among 
statesmen, but I amin the habit of meeting 
Liberals of different sections of the party and 
conversing with them as to its prospects. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that I have 
found in them a passionate devotion to any 
leader. The removal of Mr. Gladstone has left 
numbers in a state of indifference. Their loyalty 
had been given to him with such unstinted faith 
that when he ceased to lead they knew not where 
to turn for guidance. Lord Rosebery seemed to 
be his natural successor, and they would accord- 
ingly have transferred their allegiance to him but for 
the idea so subtly and sedulously insinuated that, in 
some unexplained way, he had brought about the 
resignation of his old chief. Of all the falsehoods 
that have been imported into these petty strifes 
there has been none more disgraceful thanthis. Yet 
I have heard it repeated again and again. Of late it 
seems to have been going the way of all its kind to 
a dishonoured grave. It was only part of a device 
for suggesting some difference between the younger 
statesman and the illustrious veteran to whom he 
has at all times shown a deference in which were 
strong notes of reverence as well as affection. 
Happily the whole myth must have been disposed of 
by Mr. George Russell's recent quotation of Mr. 
Gladstone's opinion that the hope of the Liberal 
party lay in its reunion under Lord Rosebery. 

That, so far as I am able to judge, is the view of 
the great mass of the party. Personally, I have 
been very strongly impressed with the way in which 
opinion has been quietly, perhaps slowly, but steadily 
and surely, converging on this point. It would be 





rash to assert that there is an enthusiastic feeling in 
favour of Lord Rosebery, but from men of all types 
I have heard expressions of a distinct conviction 
that the only hope of a revived Liberal party was in 
the return of his Lordship to the position from 
which he ought never to have retired. What has 
surprised me most has been the extent to which I 
find the opinion shared by some who, for one 
reason or other, were disposed, even a short time 
ago, to take a contrary view. The memorable 
collapse of the South Africa Committee has, I 
believe, done more to awaken many to a sense of the 
perilous condition of public affairs than any other 
single incident. Such a fiasco would have been 
simply impossible if the Opposition bad been 
effectively led, and as this has forced itself on the 
minds of thoughtful Liberals there bas been a grow- 
ing feeling that the continuance of the present 
interregnum in the Opposition is a source of party 
weakness and of possible national danger. 

This impression has unquestionably been deepened 
as the course of events has indicated the peril of 
leaving a Ministry, in which are strong ambitious 
elements, without the check which only an intelligent 
and vigorous Opposition can supply. It is not too 
much to say that the lack of Lord Rosebery’s critic- 
isms on Foreign Affairs has been little short of a 
distinct public calamity. 

But we are told that his Lordship is impossible 
as a Liberal leader because he is a Peer. The theory 
of Papal infallibility could hardly be asserted in a 
more absolute style than this extraordinary dogma. 
By whom it has been formulated, from whom it 
derived its sanction, how long it has been binding 
upon the party, are questions which at once suggest 
themselves, but to which, so far as I know, no 
answer has been attempted or, in truth, can be 
given. The Liberal party has had Peers as leaders, 
and even as Premiers. When did it become 
impossible that the Greys, the Melbournes, and 
the Russells, should have a successor from the 
ranks of their own order? It is assumed, doubtless, 
that the Liberal party has become more intensely 
Radical—indeed so Radical as to be able to treat 
all moderate Liberalism either as non-existent or 
unworthy of practical consideration. But this 
sanguine view of Radical power has simply brought 
about the present condition of the Liberal party. 
There is, as the recent bye-elections have shown, a 
much stronger force of Liberalism in this country 
than is generally understood. But it is not all 
strongly Radical; still less is it tainted with 
Socialism, and the least suspicion of any tendency 
of the kind in Liberal politics is certain to lead many 
to apply a counterbalancing force. We have to 
win great progressive triumphs by educating our 
people in their principles, not by attempting some 
sensational coup d'état. This idea that a Peer as 
Liberal Premier is impossible, so far from being uni- 
versally accepted as a part of the Liberal creed, is 
quite certain to drive away many well-wishers of 
the party into open antagonism. Mr. Labouchere, I 
believe, regards it as an essential part of Radicalism. 
For myself, I find it difficult to understand either 
the Radicalism or the Democracy which would im- 
pose a political disability of this kind on an entire 
class of the community. I am prepared to join in 
any wise movement for the abolition of the ex- 
clusive privileges of Peers. But I cannot see the 
Liberalism of counteracting one injustice by the 
creation of another. 

It is at once admitted that there may be practical 
inconveniences arising out of the fact that the 
Premier is a Peer, and that these will be chiefly felt 
by the Liberal party. If there were some rival 
leader in the Commons, and the choice was between 
them, I should probably feel that they would deter- 
mine the balance in favour of a Commoner, But 
that is not the case at present. The critics of Lord 
Rosebery are, if possible, even more emphatic in 
pronouncing adversely to the claims of the members 
of the Front Opposition Bench in the Lower House. 
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Some of the hasty judgments passed upon these 
gentlemen seem to me eminently unfair. After all, 
men like Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, Sir Henry 
Fowler,or Mr. Asquith have not had the responsibility 
of leadership thrown upon them, and the faults which 
are so freely charged upon them might disappear 
under the stimulus which such responsibility would 
apply. What is really wanted in order to insure 
effective wor king is the hearty and loyal co-operation 
of an able leader in the House of Commons with Lord 
Rosebery in the House of Lords. Even those who 
object to him as Premier would still be prepared to 
welcome his leadership among the Peers. On the 
inconsistency of such a view it is not necessary to 
insist here. It practically concedes the whole ques- 
tion. But I have already trespassed too far upon 
your space, and have no desire to enter into a minute 
discussion of the possible arrangements in our official 
hierarchy. I have been anxious chiefly to oppose a 
doctrine which, if carried out, would rob the Liberal 
party of one who has shown himself one of its most 
loyal members and capable chiefs, who, it seems to 
me, is distinctly marked out for eminent service in 
this present difficult crisis in our national affairs. 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 





THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


aude 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


'ATURDAY.—Mr. Redmond, in his favourite 

character of a monkey cutting capers at the end 
of a string held by Mr. Balfour, enjoyed a benefit in 
the House of Commons last night. Of course, the 
Tory papers make the most of the childish proceed- 
ings this morning, and no doubt, from their own 
point of view, they are right to do so, for Mr. 
Redmond unquestionably inflicts direct damage upon 
the cause of Irish Nationalism by his attempts to 
play into the bands of the present Government. 
But the strategy of amendments like that of last 
night is of infantile folly. The Liberal party will 
have an ample opportunity during the present 
Session of showing what are its views with regard 
to Irish affairs without needing to walk into the net 
spread for it by the egregious Mr. Redmond. Mean- 
while it may be hinted to those Irishmen who still 
stand by Gladstonian Home Rule that tactics like 
those of yesterday do not strengthen that cause 
among any section of the community. 

Another Cabinet to-day! The number of such 
meetings held lately is almost unprecedented, and as 
the air is still thick with rumours of fierce disputings 
among Ministers, these frequent and protracted con- 
ferences naturally excite remark. People are still 
divided between Eastern Asia and Western Africa 
as the two centres of danger to the peace of the 
world; but for the moment the disposition seems to 
be to believe that Lord Salisbury’s peace-at-any- 
price policy will triumph, at least for the moment. 

My friend the poet, having been greatly tickled by 
Mr. George Curzon’s allusion on Thursday evening 
to the “bond fide concubines” of Zanzibar, has been 
inspired with the following :— 

“LIBERAL Unionists DEFINneD. 
“ For the right name we've sought through puzzling days— 
The name which Liberal Unionist defines, 


Curzon at last supplies the proper phrase ; 
In truth, they are just bond fide concubines,” 


Monday.—To-night’s debate on the Frontier 
Question is looked forward to with great interest, 
but there is a general feeling among politicians that 
—thanks to our preoccupation in other parts of the 
world—it will not have so great an effect upon 
public opinion as might have been expected a few 
weeks ago. This is all the more likely to be the case 
because Ministers have virtually surrendered on the 
question of the Forward policy. The party of 











saints in the Cabinet has beaten the Jingoes, and 
there will be no more mad expeditions like that of 
last autumn. 

I see that the Birmingham Post affects to deny 
the stories which were current last week as to a 
struggle in the Cabinet between Mr. Chamberlain on 
the one side and Lord Salisbury on the other. Such 
stories are always contradicted, and the contra- 
dictions are, I admit, frequently to be trusted rather 
than the original story. But on this occasion it is 
only fair to say that the rumour to which I referred 
in this diary last week was so widely spread, and 
was believed in such high quarters, that it was im 
possible to regard it as a mere canard, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s language in some of his recent 
speeches has only to be contrasted with that of Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords last Tuesday to 
establish the fact that there are certain irreconcil- 
able differences between the two men. How these 
differences may end none can tell. The misfortune 
is that the French are unquestionably playing into 
Mr. Chamberlain's hands by their aggressive action 
on the Niger, and that the Colonial Secretary may 
find himself so strongly supported by public opinion 
with regard to South African affairs as to be able to 
put pressure upon our irresolute Prime Minister. 

Tuesday.—Last night's debate did not disappoint 
the expectations formed with regard to it. Mr. 
Lawson Walton acquitted himself well in his task, 
and by his speech established his place among 
Parliamentary debaters. Lord George Hamilton was 
feeble and shrewish, manifestly oppressed by the 
consciousness of a dismal failure, and possibly not 
unmindful of the blood that has been shed by the 
blundering for which he is officially responsible. 
But if he began in a passion, he ended with some- 
thing like a whimper, and we know now that even 
this Government has made up its mind that the 
Forward policy is only another name for political 
insanity. What a contrast there was between Lord 
George’s confessions last night and the bounce and 
bluster of a few months back, when the campaign 
against the Afridis was hailed with delight because, 
if it served no other purpose, it would be “ better 
than autumn manceuvres” for our troops. Alas! 
for the folly which prevailed last summer at the 
India Office. Of Sir Henry Fowler's speech it is 
only necessary to say that it was equal to his repu- 
tation. It was clear, cogent, convincing. It is 
amusing to-day to note how the 7J'imes girds at him 
for his factiousness, whilst the Slandard applauds 
him for his freedom from that vice. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s attack upon the County 
Council, and his proposal to set up imitations of the 
Corporation of the City—save the mark !—in all the 
districts of the Metropolis, ought to be rather dis- 
concerting to his “ Moderate” friends. Landlordism 
and Bumbiedom are manifestly the forces on behalf 
of which the Government will put forth its strength 
in the coming Session. Those who know what the 
City Corporation really is will stand aghast at the 
bare notion of seeing similar institutions created in 
Kensington and Lambeth, in Whitechapel and 
Holloway. The fight in the coming County Council 
elections will be a stiff one, but there are good hopes 
that the success of the cause of good government in 
London will be secured. 

Wednesday.—Yesterday’s debate was extremely 
damaging to Ministers. Mr. Asquith showed the 
unfortunate Lord George Hamilton no merey, and 
the punishment he inflicted upon him must have 
satisfied the most pronounced opponents of the 
Forward policy. The truth is, that the Indian 
Secretary has practically borne testimony to the 
truth of all the charges that have been brought 
against him during the last six months. He is a weak, 
foolish, and incompetent person, whose appointment 
to such a post as the India Office is nothing less 
than a scandal. If he had been a strong man, he 
would never have allowed himself to be driven by 
“ Forwards” of the type of Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Roberts, and Sir George White, into the fatal 
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adventures which the country is now deploring. If 
he had been a good debater, he would never have 
made the mistake of first assailing his opponents 
for having different views from himself with regard 
to the frontier policy, and then solemnly announcing 
that he had come round to their views and meant 
to uphold them for the future. The division was 
not a good one for the Government, and, upon the 
whole, it may be taken that this first battle of the 
Session has proved more successful, so far as the 
Opposition is concerned, than was anticipated two 
days ago. 

The debate on the Catholic University amend- 
ment has been talked about even more freely than 
the Indian frontier question during the last few 
days. There is no denying the fact that there is a 
very serious division of opinion on the subject among 
Liberals, and, I imagine, among Tories also. Liberals 
admit that Ireland is entitled to exceptional 
treatment, and that a policy may be supported 
there, under the special circumstances of the 
country, which could not be supported in Great 
Britain. But to ask them to find the money 
for the endowment of a sectarian University, in 
which the teaching will be in the hands of the 
priesthood, makes a larger demand upon their desire 
to conciliate Irish opinion than many of them are 
able to meet. Tories, on the other hand, are quite 
prepared to support Mr. Balfour in his attempt to 
purchase the Irish vote; but the representatives of 
Protestant ascendency and the enemies of the 
Church of Rome are greatly inclined to think that 
the price which is now demanded is higher than they 
can pay. The whole question is a thorny one, and 
men are recalling the fact that it was upon this 
question that the great Gladstone Government of 
1868 came to grief in 1873. 

The sentence upon Lord William Nevill has 
caused a mild sensation in the clubs. It was not 
expected that it would be so heavy. But unquestion- 
ably, taking the circumstances of the case into con- 
sideration, five years’ penal servitude was not too 
severe a penalty for the gross offending of the 
prisoner. It is to be hoped that Mr. Justice 
Lawrance’s severe remarks in passing sentence will 
not be without their effect upon that class of the 
public to which Lord William Nevill belonged. It is 
well known that there are other cases besides his in 
which there has been similar wrongdoing quite 
recently on a still larger scale. These cases, it is said, 
will not come into court. The culprits are perfectly 
well known, but in part by the sacrifices made by 
their friends, and in part by the leniency of those 
whom they have robbed, they are to be permitted 
to escape a prosecution such as that which Lord 
William Nevill had to face. One wonders whether 
society will continue to smile upon these offenders, 
and to treat them as blameless, simply because they 
have managed to evade the proper penalty for their 
misdeeds. Apparently society will condone any- 
thing nowadays except the mortal sin of being 
“ found out” so fully as to compel the police to take 
action against the sinner. 

Thursday.—The disaster which has befallen the 
American cruiser at Havana is a very untoward 
incident. It is setisfactory to know that so far the 
American Press seems to take the calamity in a 
sober spirit, and it is only here and there that hints 
of foul play are heard. But unquestionably this 
most melancholy occurrence does not tend to 
lessen the tension in the relations of the United 
States and Spain. Things were bad enough be- 
fore, and anything that tends to make them worse 
is distinctly to be deplored. Unfortunately it is not 
only in the relations of America and Spain that 
“accidents” may bring about a disastrous change. 
The Dreyfus case has reached a point at which it is 
by no means impossible that French public attention 
may be forcibly diverted from it by a sudden cry of 
hostility to this country. For weeks past I have 
pointed out in these columns the gravity of the 
West African question and the dangers in which it 





involves us. Under any circumstances we have 
a serious task in avoiding a rupture with France; 
but when we see the French generals talking 
as they have done at Zola’s trial, and know how 
keenly anxious the Government is to divert atten- 
tion from the subject, almost at any cost, it is 
impossible not to recognise the fact that new 
dangers may arise at any moment in connection 
with our relations with France. 

It would be useless to conceal the fact that there 
is much searching of heart among all parties over 
the question of the Catholic University. Nothing 
can exceed the dislike of many—I might say 
of all—Liberals to the idea of a new sectarian en- 
dowment, such as the founding by the State of a 
Catholic University would necessarily involve. But 
even those who resent the notion of abandoning 
principles which they have so long asserted, and 
who feel most strongly the dangers of clerical 
supremacy in any University, cannot shut their 
eyes to the exceptional nature of the Irish claim. 
They know that Ireland desires to have a Catholic 
University, and that if she were allowed the freedom 
she ought to have in her own affairs, that University 
would at once be founded. The whole question has 
been exciting to-day an extraordinary amount of 
interest in political circles. It seems to be one 
regarded as equally embarrassing by all parties, and 
there are only two points on which there is anything 
like a general agreement. The first is, that it will 
be a good thing, from the point of view of public 
policy, to secure for the Irish people the benefits of 
the higher education ; and the second, that it is pre- 
mature at this moment to discuss the question of the 
founding of a University. There are other Irish 
questions which undoubtedly take precedence of this. 

Friday.—Two deaths announced this morning 
are calculated to stir memories in many hearts. Sir 
James Stansfeld’s name carries one back to the early 
’sixties, and to the time when Lord Palmerston was 
still a power in the land. It is strange that such a 
man as Stansfeld should have been a favourite with 
Lord Palmerston. Yet such was the case, and the 
ardent though highly-polished Radical, who was re- 
garded by most persons as a dangerous revolutionary, 
enjoyed the real admiration of the old Premier. 
Mr. Thomas Walker, the other man of eminence 
whose death is announced, was a typical journalist 
of the old school. Conscientious, God-fearing, loyal 
to his duty, and absolutely free from the love of 
advertisement which is so common a characteristic 
of the journalist of these later days, he was long one 
of the foremost champions of Liberal opinion in 
Great Britain. Sir John Robinson, who was one of 
his successors in the editorship of the Daily News, 
could tell many delightful stories of his old chief, 
and they would all be to the credit of that fine 
school of journalism of which both Mr. Walker and 
Sir John himself were ornaments. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 





IIIl.—How IT HAS PREVENTED UNION WITH IRELAND. 


HERE are Unionists who put the maintenance of 
the Union above and beyond all other political 
questions. They may admit the faults of the Lords, 
actual or theoretical, but they think the overwhelm- 
ing majority against the Home Rule Bill of 1893, 
ratified by the majority of the voters in 1895, covers 
a multitude of sins. “At least,” they say, “ the 
Lords preserved the Union.” We venture to main- 
tain the exact converse of that proposition. The 
Lords have not maintained but have prevented 
Union. The Act of Union passed by both Parlia- 
ments in 1800 has been regarded by most Irishmen, 
and by some Englishmen, as a crime, by others as a 
blunder, by others as a great achievement of 
statecraft. It may perhaps on a wider view be looked 
upon as a dangerous political experiment, attempted 
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under circumstances of desperate emergency. 
Pitt’s object, if he was not a mere trickster, was to 
obtain for the Empire the effective co-operation of 
Ireland by substituting for a partisan Parliament a 
legislature wide enough and impartial enough to do 
justice to all classes of Irishmen. The object was a 
good object. Whether it was to succeed or fail 
depended partly on Pitt, but more largely on the 
spirit and temper of the Imperial Parliament. The 
effective co-operation of Ireland has not been 
secured. After ninety-eight years we are as far 
off as ever. If there were war to-morrow, Ireland 
would be as hostile as she was a century ago. This 
failure can scarcely be ascribed to any peculiar 
aloofness of Irishmen. They have their faults, but 
they have never shown any dislike to joining with 
men of other races in the work of government. 
Spain, France, South America, the United States, 
the British Colonies, all furnish examples to the 
contrary. There was no inherent reason why 
Irishmen, bringing with them, of course, their own 
ideas, should not have joined in the life of West- 
minster in the same way that they have joined in 
the life of Washington. Westminster might have 
allowed the details of Irish government to have been 
settled by an Irish legislature so soon as peace 
abroad made centralisation at home seem less 
essential. But it may be urged in defence of the 
experiment of Pitt, that there were many reasons for 
believing that Ireland might be more firmly at- 
tached to the Empire, in sentiment and fact, by 
the Union than by the continuance of Grattan’s 
Parliament. 

Unfortunately, the Imperial Parliament has failed 
to do what was expected of it. “ Why are the Irish 
discontented?” O'Connell asked, and himself sup- 
plied the answer: “Because for 700 years England 
has governed them by a faction and for a faction.” 
The only representation of Ireland in the House of 
Lords was, and is, the representation of that faction. 
Whenever justice seemed within sight, the faction 
has been able to wield the House of Peers to its 
liking. If a second chamber has any justification, it 
ought to be peculiarly above the reach of religious 
and racial prejudice. But the Lords have been 
consistent enemies of everything Irishmen held dear. 
For the first twenty years after the Union, King, 
Lords, and Commons were nearly equally intolerant. 
In 1808, for instance, the majority against Catholic 
Emancipation was in the Commons 281 to 128, in the 
Lords 181 to 74. But in 1821 Plunkett's resolution 
was carried in the Commons by 227 to 221, and the 
Bill based on it was passed through all its stages 
only to be thrown out in the Lords by 159 to 120. 
It was during the subsequent eight years of fierce 
agitation that Ireland first learnt the lesson that 
justice could only be won at Westminster by the 
threat of force. The monarchy was no longer the 
obstacle {to emancipation. The unreformed House 
of Commons had come to see the error of its ways. 
But the Lords were obstinate. They only yielded 
when they had to. Ireland read, marked, and 
understood. Irish Catholics first won their way 
to Parliament with the strife of the Clare election 
as a guide to their political conduct. If there had 
been no House of Lords there need have been no 
Clare election. 

Catholic Emancipation was a huge measure of 
disfranchisement. The mass of the rural voters, who 
had been thought good enough by an Irish Protestant 
Parliament to be entrusted with the franchise, were 
deprived of their votes so soon as Catholics were 
made eligible for membership. This silly and un- 
gracious act must be mainly ascribed to the Lords. 
Hence it came that in 1832 only 5 per cent. of the 
adult males in Ireland had votes, and owing to the 
system of registration the proportion had fallen in 
1850 to 2 per cent. Ireland was still practically out- 
side of the Parliamentary system which the Union 
was designed to bring her within. The Lords per- 
sistently refused to make any change—even a 
Registration Bill in 1835—which could modify this 








exclusion. It has been argued that the exclusion can 
be defended on the theory that the Irish were then 
too ignorant to be trusted with the same franchise 
as the English. It may, however, be doubted 
whether at that time there was much difference in 
elementary education between the two countries. 
In 1826 there were 394,000 children in the Irish 
* pay-schools,” or hedge-schools, entirely supported 
by the pence of the people. The fact is, that if 
Ireland is now behind England in education, the 
main reason is her slower rate of subsequent pro- 
gress under an educational system designed by 
Parliament so as to remove difficulties but calculated 
to cramp and dull the natural intelligence of the 
Irish child. 

The representatives of the few enfranchised Irish- 
men in the Reformed Parliament were not violently 
opposed to England, nor is there reason to suppose 
that in 1835 the anti-English feeling in Ireland was 
nearly so deep as itis now. O'Connell was ready to 
give the Union a fair chance. The Melbourne 
Ministry were, like the Gladstone Government of 
1892, in a minority in Great Britain, but the support 
of the Irish members gave them a steady working 
majority in Parliament. O'Connell did not ask for, 
and was not offered, office; but he entered, in Lord 
John Russell’s words, into “an alliance on honour- 
able terms of mutual co-operation.” He crossed the 
floor of the House and sat behind Ministers, and, as 
Lord John Russell remarks, the Whigs had no cause 
to complain of him. He issued an address to the 
Irish people, in which he declared: “A new day 
begins to shine upon us—a new era opens for Ireland 
—an Administration is formed, pledged, as well by its 
political principles as by its political principles, to 
do—it is all we require—justice to the people of 
Ireland.” “If the Ministry deceive us, it will de- 
monstrate that Repeal is our only resource.” 

The usual view in Ireland is that the Whigs did 
deceive O'Connell, and doubtless many of them were 
half-hearted enough. But on the whole they went 
further in the direction of carrying out their pro- 
mises—so far as their power extended—than is usual 
with Ministers in any country. Their executive 
policy, under Thomas Drummond's direction, was 
admirable. There the Lords had no veto. They 
passed through the Commons all the Bills they 
had promised. But the Lords threw the Bills 
out. In vain O'Connell declared: “I tell you 
that as we are subjected to cone king and one 
allegiance, there shall, and there must, be 
one law.” The faction were supreme in the Lords. 
The mere catalogue of the Bills mutilated or re- 
jected would fill a page. They rejected a Con- 
stabulary Bill designed to give Catholics the same 
security for life and property as Protestants. They 
rejected a Marriage Bill, and thus perpetuated 
odious disabilities. They amended the Poor Law 
Bill—on the motion of the Duke of Wellington— 
by making the area for rating smaller even than 
the English parish, and thus encouraged the clear- 
ances which have so embittered the Irish race all 
the world over. The main fight was, however, 
about the Church and Municipal Reform. So early 
as 1833 both parties had practically agreed that 
Irish tithes should be commuted. The Whigs pro- 
posed at the same time that some parts of the 
surplus revenues of the Church should go to other 
purposes. This the Lords would not allow. They 
rejected the appropriation clause in the Church 
Temporalities Bill in 1833 and the Tithe Abate- 
ment Act of 1834, and persisted in 1835 and 1836. 
Meanwhile the tithe war went on in Ireland, and 
in 1838 O'Connell and the Ministry yielded to the 
Lords. The Irish Municipal Reform Bill was one 
to which O'Connell attached great importance. 
Wise English statesmanship should have taken 
the same view. If the Irish people were to be 
weaned from Repeal, they should at least have the 
control of their municipal affairs. O'Connell said, 
speaking of one of the “loyal minority,” “he would 
shut out 900,000 persons from the management of 
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their own municipal affairs and confer it upon 13,000. 
And this is the way he proposes to protect British 
connection. Why, if they were Janizaries—as they 
are not—they could not effect this. The only means 
of effecting it is by allowing the Irish people to 
share the advantage of British institutions.” But 
in 1836 the Lords struck out 106 of the 140 clauses 
in the Commons’ Bill. They again mutilated it in 
1837 and 1838, and the Bill was only passed in 1840 
with a £10 franchise and many other limitations, 
while the corporate property had in the meantime 
been jobbed away. The franchise is still a £10 
franchise in most Irish boroughs, O'Connell in 1835 
and 1836 addressed great English meetings in his 
endeavour to arouse the people against the Lords, 
but found that Eoglishmen, while wishing him well, 
would not risk revolution to secure justice for 
anyone but themselves. So the Lords had the last 
word. 

The succeeding decade, with agitation, famine, 
and rebellion, was not favourable to legislative 
innovation ; but in the fifties Parliament had again 
a great opportunity. Ireland sent to Westminster 
representatives, including many who had taken their 
share in the ‘48 movement, demanding not Repeal, 
but such legal protection against their landlords as 
might secure the stricken people from wholesale 
clearances. Here there could be no appeal to religious 
prejudice, no question of British supremacy. It was 
an appeal to simple humanity. There can be no 
doubt that if the House of Commons had been 
supreme something would have been done. Several 
Bills were introduced: the best of them that of 
Napier, the Tory Attorney-General for Ireland. But 
the Lords would not hear of compensation for 
tenants’ improvements, and Napier was forced to 
admit: “It is notorious that the House of Lords will 
pass no such measure, and that for a Government to 
propose it to them or pretend to support it is an 
imposture and a sham.” So the peasants were 
cleared out, and went to America with the hate of 
England in their hearts. The Irish Liberal repre- 
sentation fell to pieces, and the people, sick of 
Parliamentary action, took to the methods of revo- 
lution. The Lords were the great recruiting agents 
for the Irish Republican Brotherhood. 

The extension of the English borough franchise 
in 1867 gave Parliament another opportunity. 
Palmerston was gone. The influence of the land- 
lord faction in the Commons was now insignificant, 
and Mr. Gladstone tried with all the new reforming 
vigour of English Liberalism to remove the Irish 
upas-tree. There can be no doubt that the passing 
of the Church Act and of the Land Act of 1870 
produced a great effect in Ireland—greater perhaps 
than mere electoral results showed. If there had 
been the protection of the ballot at the election 
of 1868, as well as at that of 1874, comparison 
between the two would be more fruitful. Further- 
more, it must not be forgotten that the Federal 
Home Rule of Mr. Butt was by no means 
inconsistent with Union. If Parliament had 
remained as unsympathetic as it had been under 
Palmerston, Ireland, hopeless of half measures, would 
have continued to ask for a Republic or nothing. 
At the same time the efficiency of Gladstonian policy 
would have been vastly greater if it had not been 
for the House of Lords. The opposition of the Lords 
cost at least a million sterling of extra compensation 
to Irish clergymen—every curate getting an annuity 
for life equal to his full stipend and without any 
condition of service. Still more disastrous was its 
action on the Land Bill. If there had been no House 
of Lords the Cabinet would have introduced a much 
more thorough measure. They only ventured to 
bring forward what they hoped they might pass. 
As it was, the House of Lords made amendments of 
capital importance, especially one cutting out the 
provision for compensation for improvements in case 
of ejectment for non-payment of rent. If this had 
been passed the tenants would not have found them- 
selves, as they did in 1879, at the mercy of the 





landlord in a bad year, and compelled to look to 
America for aid. 

The share of the Lords in preventing the success 
of the second Gladstonian effort in 1880 was even 
more disastrous. They refused to pass a temporary 
measure in a year of famine giving compensation 
for disturbance where tenants were evicted. Agita- 
tion was brewing, but it was by no means certain 
when the Bill of 1880 was passed how far that 
agitation would go. The Lords threw the game 
entirely into the hands of the extreme men. Out- 
rages occurred, lives were lost, and in 1881 the Lords 
were forced—not by conviction, but by fear—to 
pass a permanent measure going much further than 
the temporary one they had rejected. They could 
not even yield gracefully. They amended the Land 
Act of 1881 in many essential particulars, and these 
amendments produced in Ireland an effect even 
beyond their actual legal significance. They seemed 
a conclusive answer to Irishmen who hesitated as to 
whether justice might not after all be obtained from 
the English Parliament. “ What, then,” was the 
inevitable answer, “about the House of Lords?” The 
unconstitutional action of the Lords in appointing a 
committee in 1882 to overawe the Land Courts com- 
pleted the unfavourable impression. Irish Liberalism 
disappeared, and eighty-five of the Irish members 
were returned to demand not Federal Home Rule, 
but an independent Parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone could not again honestly ask the 
Irish members to give the Imperial Parliament 
another trial. They knew he was as powerless in 
the House of Lords as they were. The best com- 
promise he could make with them was to get them 
to assent to a dependent statutory Parliament. 
The moment was a fortunate one. Mr. Parnell 
was strong enough to make a compromise and 
carry it out, as no Irish leader before or since has 
been. He would doubtless have accepted any sort 
of workable Home Rule Bill. If the Lords had 
taken the course suggested by Lord Rosebery on 
the second reading of the Bill of 1893, and even 
accepted the principle, Ireland might have been 
reconciled. But the Lords were in Irish matters 
not merely indifferent to Liberal arguments. They 
have effectually mauled every attempt at Tory 
remedial legislation. Thus the Land Bill of 1887 
was cut down in spite of Mr. T. W. Russell's pro- 
test that such policy would “ repeal the Union, as 
sure as fate.” The Land Bill of 1896 fared in 
the same way. The Government, working in co- 
operation with Mr. Healy, made every effort to 
pass the Bill through as it left the House of 
Commons, but a troop of Irish peers, about 
whom no one knew anything, came up to vote 
down the Government in the interests of their 
own pockets. Last year they rejected in the same 
way an Irish Bill supported by the Government for 
the encouragement of electrical undertakings. It is 
impossible to arouse the English people against the 
Lords every time an Irish Bill is rejected or mutilated : 
they have too much business of their own to think 
about. The Lords take full advantage of the 
immunity. They deal with Irish Bills just as 
the hundred or more of Irish landlords among them 
ask, with absolute indifference to outside opinion. 
So far does this indifference go, that in 1896 Lord Cork, 
who had held office in the last Liberai Government, 
voted with the extreme landlords on amendments to 
the Land Bill. Does anyone suppose he would have 
dared to take the same course on amendments to an 
English Local Government Bill ? 

Thus, if the Union is to be saved, if the effective 
co-operation of Ireland is to be secured, the first 
essential is so get rid of the power of the Peers. 
We say this quite apart from the question as to 
whether, while preserving the United Parliament, 
the control of purely Irish affairs should be entrusted 
to a subordinate legislature. In our opinion the 
abolition of the House of Lords would not in itself 
be enough to secure Union. But it would, from the 
Unionist point of view, be the first step. And, 
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while Irishmen will always demand some recognition 
of their nationality, it is not impossible that if the 
House of Lords were abolished the feeling in Ireland 
in favour of a limited scheme of devolution as 
against complete Parliamentary independence would 


increase. 


Parliamentary supremacy would appear a 


very different thing if Parliament did not include a 


House of Lords. 








THE CHAMBERLAIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK.—V. 





PRIL ist.—“1I daresay you have 
heard of that immoral person 
who was brought up before the magis- 
trate for having married seven wives, 
and who, when he was called upon 
for his defence, impudently said, ‘It 
is all right; I was only trying to get 
a good one.’ If the Tories are trying 
to get a good name they have been 
singularly unsuccessful. When a 
private individual assumes a number 
of aliases, it is not unfair to suppose 
that he is ashamed of his identity, 
and that his past life is open to 
suspicion.” — Victoria Hall, September 
24th, 1885. 


3rd.—*I propose in my Merchant 
Shipping Bill to make it impossible 
for any man to contract himself out 
of the liability to the owners of pro- 
perty and to the persons whose lives 
were at stake for the negligence of 
himself or the persons whom he 
employed.” —Hull, August 6th, 1885, 


5th.—“It does not need a prophet 
to predict that in the course of the 
next half-century the Australian 
Colonies will have attained such a 
position that no Power will be strong 
enough to ignore them, and that they 
will have a supreme authority in the 
Pacific seas; and, for my part, I can- 
not look with any confidence on any 
settlement which may be made in 
those regions in defiance of their 
united opposition.” — Birmingham, 
January 5th, 1885. 


7th.—*I will venture to say that 
the Tory leaders will join in a great 
self-denying ordinance, that they will 
agree upon an act of self-abnegation, 
and each one of them, each and all, 
will begin to eat his words and to 
swallow his professions, in order that 
they may have a clean slate and go in 
search of a new policy for a united 
Conservative party. Naturalists tell 
us that there is a kind of creature 
rather low down in the scale of animal 
life which, when it is in any position 
of danger or difficulty, resorts to the 
extraordinary expedient of shedding 
its extremities. There is a kind of 
crab which casts off its claws, and I 
believe there is a lizard which drops 
its tail. Gentlemen, these are the 
devices to which the Tory party is 
about to resort.”’—Holloway, June 
17th, 1885. 


9th.—* Just let me summarise the 
policy of Lord Salisbury which he 
presents to your acceptance. It is 
contained in a word, War. War 
everywhere. War in Europe, war in 


Asia, war in Africa, rebellion and 
revolution in Ireland.”—Birmingham, 
March 30th, 1883. 


Conservatives 
first called 
“Unionists” at 
Birmingham, 
April Ist, 1886. 


Mr. Chamber- 
lain voted 
against the 
clause in Mr. 
Asquith’s 
Employers’ 
Liabilit y Bill 
prohibiting con- 
tracting out, 
1894. 


Mr. Chamber- 
lain Colonial 
Secretary, 1895. 


Lord Salis- 
bury, in debate 
on Workmen’s 
Compensation 
Bill in House of 
Lords, proclaims 
Mr. hamber- 
lain “ourspokes- 
man.” 


Soudan: 
North-West 
Frontier of 
India, 1898. 





10th.—* We have to account for and 
to grapple with the mass of misery 
and destitution in our midst, co-exist- 
ent as it is with the evidence of 
abundant wealth and teeming pros- 
perity. It is a problem which some 
men would put aside by references 
to the eternal laws of supply and 
demand, to the necessity of freedom 
of contract, and to the sanctity of 
every private right of property. 
But, gentlemen, these phrases are 
the convenient cant of selfish 
wealth.” — Warrington, September 
8th, 1885. 


1ith.—“ Now we see what is the 
part which the Moderate Liberal re- 
serves for himself in the future. For 
us—the Salvation Army of politics, 
as Mr. Goschen denominated us—‘ the 
keen desire for social improvement,’ 
‘the great and healthy efforts for 
actual and immediate reforms, the 
enthusiasm for social progress’; but 
for him the better part—for the edu- 
cated and thinking man the nobler 
mission of the candid friend, the duty 
of criticising the work in which his 
culture and his refinement prevent his 
taking any part.”’—Highty Club, April 
28th, 1885. 


13th.—* The programme of the 
Liberal party will have to be en- 
larged. The old shibboleths will be 
found insufficient for the altered cir- 
cumstances of the case, and it will 
be no good to rattle the dry bones 
of past political controversies.” — 
Ipswich, January 14th, 1885. 


15th.—* Gentlemen, in consequence 
of the speeches which I have made 
upon similar subjects I have been 
most severely criticised in the columns 
of the Times newspaper. That is a 
great encouragement to me. I agree 
with the late Mr. Cobden, who said 
that the opposition of the Times was 
an indispensable condition of any 
successful prosecution of Liberal 
reform.”—Glasgow, September 15th, 
1885. 


17th.—“ I take it that the fair value 
in the case of crofters’ holdings would 
be the agricultural value of the land 
to be taken, because it would be per- 
fectly monstrous to call upon those 
people to pay an extortionate price 
to the landlords, who have shown 
them so little consideration, in order 
to secure the privilege of undoing an 
injustice.”—Jnverness, September 18th, 
1885. 


18th. —“ When I introduced the 
Merchant Shipping Bill I introduced 
it as a measure which was outside and 
above all party considerations. I 
thought that all men, whatever the 
political faith to which they might 
give their adhesion, were at least at 
one in desiring the welfare and security 
of the men to whom we owe so much 


as we do to the British sailor. Well, 
I was disappointed. I received no 
assistance from the Tory party. 


When it was found that the ship- 
owners in Parliament and the repre- 
sentatives of shipping interests were 
about to oppose this Bill, the Tory 
party were unable to resist the 


General Booth 
b. April 10th, 
1829. 


Mr. Goschen 
b. 1831, 


The ghost of 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain (not yet 
laid). 


The Times 
applauds Mr, 
C.’s secession 
from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry, 
April 15th, 1886. 


The Duke of 
Argyll 6. 1823. 


Sir Arthur 
Forwood, Secre- 
tary to the Ad- 
miralty, 1886- 
92, shelved when 
Mr. C. joined 
Conservative 
Ministry. 
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temptation of putting the Government 
in the minority.”—Hull, August 6th, 
1885. 


20th.—“ May the Tories steal a horse, 
and must I not look over the hedge? 
When I used the language to which I 
referred, I little thought a Tory 
Government in a very few months 
would be in power, and I little thought 
they would propose to levy a ransom 
upon property to the extent of six 
millions without one penny of corre- 
sponding compensation levied upon 
industry and labour. They have 
bettered my instructions, they have 
given effect to my opinions, they have 
stolen my ideas, and I forgive them 
the theft in gratitude for the stimulus 
they have given to the Radical pro- 
gramme.”’—Hackney, July 24th, 1885. 


22nd.—“ It is not the very irony of 
fate that the crowning achievement 
of the last Tory administration—that 
peace with honour that was obtained 
at the risk of an European conflict— 
has now ignominiously collapsed under 
Lord Salisbury’s Government?” — 
Victoria Hall, September 24th, 1885. 


24th.—“ Sir Stafford Northcote told 
his hearers that the more he addressed 
the working classes the more Con- 
servative he found their inclinations ; 
and then he went on to say they were 
very ignorant of their real interests. 
Yes, I daresay the two things, at all 
events, go together—they must be 
very ignorant if they are Conserva- 
tives, and they must be very Con- 
servative indeed if they do not want 


to improve their position.” — Birming- 
ham, January 29th, 1885, 
26th.—* The land was not made for 


rent alone, and that the test of any 
system is how many families live in 
happiness and comfort on the soil, and 
not the amount of money which finds 
its way into the pockets of the land- 
lords.” — Hull, August 5th, 1885. 


28th—*I was reading the other 
day a very interesting book called 
*‘England’'—I do not mean the news- 
paper called England, which I believe 
is chiefly written by Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, and which, if the people 
were wise, would be chiefly read by 
the same individual.”—Birmingham, 
January 29th, 1885, 


30th.—“In the great fight we are 
going to wage, I hope that Birming- 
ham will play her accustomed part— 
that she will be once more in the van 
of the Liberal party.”—Birmingham, 
October 20th, 1885, 








Landlords’ 
Relief Bill, in- 
troduced in 
Commons, April 
20th, 1896. 


Lord = Salie- 
bury admits that 
at time of Ber- 
lin Treaty, Eng- 
land was in- 
duced by Lord 
Beaconsfield “to 
put her money 
on the wrong 
horse.” 


Sir Stafford 
H. Northcote 
cr. Lord Iddes- 
leigh, 1885, 


Sir J. Mathe- 


son (424,560 
acres), 
Sir E. Ash- 


mead - Bartlett 
b. 1849. 


General Elee- 
tion, 1895. 
Birmingham re- 
turned a fall 
tale of seven 
members in sup- 
port of Lord 
Salisbury’s 
Government. 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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HE address to Mr. George Meredith on his 
seventieth birthday from “some comrades in 


letters'’ might have been worthier of the occasion. 
When we read the list of distinguished names 
attached to it, we wondered who could be respon- 
sible for so poor a composition. “ From first to last 
you have been true to yourself, and have always 
aimed at the highest mark. We are rejoiced to 





know that merits, once perceived by only a 
few, are now appreciated by a wide and steadily 
growing circle.” This is like a circular. Many a 
handbill, pushed under the front door, is as 
chaste in style and elevated in sentiment. An 
expression of homage and esteem should be 
simple, no doubt; but need it suggest Mr. 
Gerridge’s appeal to the nobility and gentry of 
the Borough Road? “ We wish you many years of 
life, during which you may continue to do good 
work, cheered by the consciousness of the good work 
already achieved, and encouraged by the certainty 
of a hearty welcome from many sympathetic 
readers.” This adds to the charm of advertisement 
in the Borough Road the delicate unction of a third- 
rate pulpit. We seem to hear the voice of the 
earnest minister congratulating the prodigy of a 
mutual improvement society. How does the subtle 
finesse of it strike Mr. Henry James? What does 
Mrs. Meynell say to that “during which”? Does 
Mr. Birrell perceive any intellectual expansion in 
the “wide and steadily growing circle’? Does 
that clerical “ consciousness of good work” cheer 
Mr. John Morley? We can picture Mr. Meredith 
reading this address in perplexity, and wondering 
whether the signatures are genuine. With haggard 
and Macbeth-like aspect, he exclaims, “ Which of 
you has done this?” Here is a great writer who 
has struggled against neglect and downright hostility 
to the head of his profession; and he is congratu- 
lated by “some comrades in letters,” all of them 
distinguished, and one or two of signal eminence, in 
a document which would gratify a Sunday-school 
superintendent when he is presented with a 
tea-pot ! 

Or is it possible that some one among the 
distinguished signatories entrusted with the task 
of expressing the sentiments of the company, 
thought this a good opportunity to hint to Mr. 
Meredith that his genius would be all the better 
for a plain, unvarnished style? His own marvellous 
vehicle of expression has perturbed his staunchest 
admirers; and his “comrades in letters,” all with 
styles of their own, must often have yearned to see 
his thought or fancy turned with their grace and 
precision. It is not unlikely that, with this idea 
strong upon them, they held a meeting to discuss 
the memorial. We offer a brief sketch of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. SWINBURNE: Dear old Meredith—masterly, 
monumental, mirth- marvel, mind - marshalling, 
myriad-mystery-minting—— 

Mr. WatTts-DunTON : Steady, Algernon! 

Mr. SWINBURNE: My dear Theodore, I wish you 
wouldn’t interrupt when I am just in the vein! 
That is the way our address ought to begin. 

Mr. Epmunp GossE: Pardon me. Something 
in the manner of my little book about English 
Literature, something that will suggest Chaucer or 
the Commander-in-Chief ;-for though I say it in the 
presence of Lord Wolseley, I do not hesitate to say 
that his “ Marlborough ” is, after Tacitus—— 

Mr. Lecxy: Oh, Wolseley’s very fair, but has he 
the real historic spirit? Could he advocate Home 
Rule, vote against it, condemn the priest-ridden 
democracy of Ireland, and uphold the principle of 
an Irish Catholic University? That is what I call 
the historic mind. 

LorD WOLSELEY (with dignity): I am a simple 
soldier and a Protestant hero! 

Joun OLIVER HopseEs: But don’t you think, dear 
Lord Wolseley, that we should address Mr. Meredith 
from a broad religious basis? And what can be 
broader than the conversion of England to the faith 
of her fathers? If you will read a humble tract 


of mine, called the “School for Saints,” you will 
perceive how easily an open mind is led to the 
truth. 

Mrs. MEYNELL: Very praiseworthy; but what 
a pity that your book has no style! I should have 
been so glad to quote it in one of my anthologies ; 
but I hear you have sold ten thousand copies, and I 
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have to be on my guard against the weeds of 
popularity ! 

Mr. BrrRELL: And let me tell you, madam, that 
there is no such thing as an open mind. I doubt the 
existence of any mind; but, such as it is, it shuts 
tight upon its principles or its original jokes. Look 
at Myers. Do you suppose his mind is open to 
psychical research? Not at all. It simply finds 
bogeys in dark corners of its patent safe! 

Mr. HALDANE: AI! the same, I think that Myers 
and I ought to draw up this address. He could 
contribute the spiritual touch and I the Hegelian 
philosophy—just the combination that Meredith 
will appreciate! 

Mr. ANDREW LANG: Bother Hegel! What you 
want in the brew is a dash of Mary Stuart! 

Mr. FRepeRIC HARRISON: To that I will never 
consent. We can tolerate no minxes in the Positivist 
calendar of saints! 

Mr. Henry JAMES: Why not entrust the address 
tome? I undertake to infuse into it a subtle atmo- 
sphere of everything —— 

Mrs. Humpuory Warp: That Maisie knew? Not 
with my sanction, Mr. James! 

Mr. J. M. BARRIE: Leave it to me, sirs and leddies. 
I'll just tell Meredith about “The Little Minister” 
at the Haymarket Theatre. Eh, but the Scotch 
elders are grand! 

Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN: As a self-respecting 
agnostic, I cannot sign any document which seeks to 
glorify the kirk! 

Stk WALTER BESANT: Really, all this is most 
unbusinesslike. Why should there be any trouble 
about such a simple matter? All we have to do is 
to wish Meredith many happy returns, you know, 
and encourage him to carry on the old shop, hoping 
that, by a strict attention to business, he will merit 
a continuance of those favours which he has received 
from a large and influential body of customers. 
That's the sort of thing—the plain, downright style 
and sentiments of the Author! (He takes a pen and 
writes the address, to which the others affix their 
signatures in silence and stupefaction. ) 

Let every Meredithian pay his tribute to this 
master of fiction in his own way. It may be simple 
and sincere without declining into the commonplaces 
which have been tendered by “some comrades in 
letters” to a writer whose horror of common- 
place has made him inscrutable to the great story- 
loving public. Mr. Meredith's position is measured 
now, not by the number of his readers, but 
by his stimulating influence. He has brought 
to fiction a philosophical temperament and an 
intellectual vigour, which make the least attrac- 
tive of his books something to break the 
mind upon. In his happiest work, his imaginative 
and dramatic resources are displayed with such 
prodigal wealth that, as in “ Vittoria,’ you are 
bewildered by so much vitality. His men and 
women live with an intensity all the more striking 
because of the atmosphere of apparent unreality 
in which they are too often set by the perversity 
of his style. When we know them, the women 
especially, they give a new zest to life. In no 
modern English writer has the poetic gift been 
allied to such profound observation as in Mr. 
Meredith; and so his novels are compact of a 
rich experience, and an ideal beauty, that make 
a strange and enduring magic. 








SETTLEMENTS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 





HERE are certain occasions which seem to call 
forth, more appropriately than any party 
conflicts, Mr. John Morley’s distinctive character- 
istics—his thoughtful dignity of utterance and the 
delicacy of his literary touch; and one of these 
occasions was Offered lately by the opening of the 





Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock Place. 
The new settlement is, of course, based on the 
precedent set by Toynbee Hall. It owes its 
existence largely to the efforts of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who, in the fine compliment of Mr. Morley, 
has shown how well she realises that “fame 
with men” is but an “ampler means to serve 
mankind.” It is destined to work on _ unsec- 
tarian lines, though encouraging what may be 
called the literary study of religions, and its efforts 
are to be directed mainly to promoting education 
in the widest sense, and to stimulating social life. 
The boys’ and girls’ clubs, and the association of 
working men and women students, who formed the 
original nucleus of the institution in Gordon Square, 
have now expanded into a more imposing body, 
bent on extending their influence and their aims. 
Mr. Passmore Edwards has with praiseworthy muni- 
ficence supplied the means for giving to this group 
of workers a spacious and imposing home; and with 
a Balliol Fellow to direct it, and with Mr. Morley 
to give it an eloquent send-off, the new settlement 
for the west-central and north-western parts of 
London has started auspiciously on its promising 
career. 

The movement which is producing these settle- 
ments in London is a new note and a strong note of 
our time. No doubt the spirit at the root of it is a 
spirit common to many ages and communities of 
men. But this glowing desire for social service, 
shown more especially in the many efforts that are 
being made to humanise the great cities in which we 
dwell, is in many of its attributes a modern thing. 
It is widely different, we venture to think, from that 
which inspired the Utopias of which saints and sages 
in the past have dreamed. The ideal commonwealths 
of Plato and of More, of Berkeley and of Coleridge, 
implied, we think, not only a yearning for a better 
state of things, but a profound complaint against the 
state of things about them, a sense of powerlessness 
to set it right, and even a desire to cast it from them 
as quite irreconcilable with their high theories and 
desires. The modern ideal is less wistfully ambitious, 
but it is also less helpless and remote. It makes no 
attempt to cast the old world and its laws behind. 
It accepts the conditions about it. It even admits 
that the mischief lies not in those conditions so much 
as in our own neglect, not in the rules and theories 
which control us, but in our failure to apply 
them well. It calls on its disciples to discard distant 
Utopias and to do the obvious work which lies at 
hand. No doubt, on their political side, these modern 
schemes approach the old Utopias, in their ideals of 
dignity and leisure, in their yearnings for the fellow- 
ship of men. But in many respects, though Mr. 
Morley would not allow it, they resemble far more 
the monastic theory; they have more of the practical 
crusading vigour of the friars than of the philo- 
sopher’s abstract dreams about them. We would even 
go further than that. We believe it will be found 
that inthe poorerdistricts of London thesesettlements 
succeed the better the more nearly they approach 
to the methods of the friars. It goes against our 
prejudices to confess it. We believe the principle 
on which a settlement like Toynbee Hall is based 
—the principle, as Mr. Morley puts it, of men and 
women, engaged perhaps in their own callings, 
living together as fellow-workers, without gushing 
or priggishness or patronage, without exhortation 
or sermonising—to be thoroughly wholesome and 
good. But we fear that experience is already 
teaching that such settlements cannot compete in 
influence with those which follow more nearly the 
example of the monks. The truth is that to make 
a settlement of this kind homogeneous, to give 
it that power and enthusiasm which alone can 
touch the heart and win the homage of the 
people, it must have a definite force behind it, it 
must make a definite appeal. Religion, especially 
when garbed in the dress of the ascetic and 
helped by emotional display, supplies the power it 
wants. Personal influence of a commanding kind 
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may for a time supply it too. But without some 
such force behind them, even the best of social 
enthusiasms are apt to lose their hold upon the 
people's mind. We are not sure that the social 
work which the members of these institutions 
undertake, the work of managing schools, of direct- 
ing charities, of improving the administration of 
the poor-law, of encouraging thrift, of serving on 
vestries, on clubs and on committees, of taking the 
lead in local affairs in districts like the South and 
East of London where local leaders are sorely 
needed, would not be most effectively performed 
by individuals living separate and apart. We 
believe that men who have begun their social 
work as residents at Toynbee Hall have some- 
times found that they could pursue it more success- 
fully by leaving Toynbee Hall and by going to live 
as ordinary residents in the district near. Men and 
women who take up work of this description are, we 
feel sure, the last people to assume the airs of patrons 
or of prigs; but whenever a settlement is planted 
for the improvement of a district, there is always to 
be considered the point of view of the population 
which has to be improved, and it is not unlikely that 
they will be at first on their guard against their 
benefactors, and a little apt to suspect priggishness 
and patronage where no such intention or idea exists. 

We do not, however, wish to write ungraciously 
of institutions which unquestionably are doing 
admirable service in our midst. The real use of a 
spacious building like the new Passmore Edwards 
Settlement is that it forms a home and a head- 
quarters for all the social effort of the neighbour- 
hood. It provides a hall, a library, class-rooms, 
committee-rooms. It provides teaching of the high- 
est and most valuable kind. It provides a meeting- 
ground for people who would otherwise have none, 
a centre of activity, and what is not less necessary, 
a centre of amusement, for all the energetic spirits 
of the district. It may help to raise the 
standard of society and to found friendships of 
a deep and noble kind. It may help to break 
down trivial social barriers and to promote good- 
fellowship between different grades of men. 
The real way to look at these institutions and to 
appreciate their value, is, we think, to regard them 
as transitory arrangements, as stepping-stones to 
something else. They will serve to educate the 
community, not only those who come to learn, but 
also those who come to teach, in the meaning and 
intricacy of social work, and will open the eyes of 
enthusiasts to the vast responsibility which it 
involves. These settlements will thus become train- 
ing colleges for the social leaders of the future; and 
there is certainly no branch of knowledge which is 
supposed at first to be more simple, and which is 
really more difficult and complex, than the vague 
but arduous duty of regenerating the London poor. 
It is not, however, by institutions, but by men and 
women, not by societies, but by individual effort, 
that the best work in this direction will be done. 
The true basis of all philanthropy lies in personal 
service, based on economic study of the widest and 
most thoroughgoing kind. If these great institutions 
are regarded as a means of educating the public into 
a course of conduct which will render institutions 
needless in the future, they cannot fail to serve a 
noble purpose, and to help materially towards the 
building up of character on what Mr. Morley calls 
its threefold foundation—a love of justice, of mercy, 
and of truth. 








SOLITUDE. 
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“A changeling of Man’s art, nursed amid Nature’s brood.” 


OQ peace is more profound than that which is 
| crystallised between wave and wave in the 
beginning of a storm at sea. The solid water piles 
itself in cliffs, pauses one moment to let fall an eave 
of foam, then topples; while below, the glassy 





trough reflects the sea fowl that pass and delicately 
shake the froth till it murmurs like a plot of hare- 
bells; and suddenly follows a darkening and a still 
vaster calm. Just such is the peace of a hollow in 
the Welsh hills, where a crag softens its grim 
grandeur and receives a green nest full of perfume 
and of sweet sounds, like a giant making a “lap” 
for the delight of a child. So tranquil is it, the genii 
must have surprised the hills in a moment of quiet, 
fixed the still air with some cunning frost, and thus 
fastened the memory of it in an immortality of 
peace amid the everlasting storm of the hills. All 
around is tumult, or the wrecks of tumult ; tempest, 
or the moaning echoes of tempest. The cold summits 
are treeless. There is no flower on the very furze. 
In but a few places a bleak thorn has planted the 
wizened stem whose boughs, stripped of green, bent 
and stretched and stiffened by the sea wind, creak 
uneasily and rattle in the stillest of nights. And 
almost none dares or cares to climb far, even 
in Summer. The White Lady, the moon, looks at 
nightfall on no lover or solitary poet as she 
rests awhile, before she takes her path, on the hill 
top. Few know the secrets of the gale that blows 
about the fern and lonely crags of the hill, or listen 
to the oracles of its rarer silence; yet many a one 
must see the hazy kindling of the whinberry foliage 
that clothes it on the approach of sunset. On the 
hill is sorrow, unrest, uncertainty. In this one plot 
broods a peace like the content of childhood. Here, 
the linnet sings with a honied joyousness belying 
that old verse which tells that melancholy alone 
speaks sweetly. Here, the child comes for anemone 
and bryony crowns and cranesbill ; here, too, comes 
the Bard from that other peace of the double-fatal 
yew, and finds matter for tears and melody in the 
placid sward. Here, the mountain climate is 
tenderly modulated to a tone so mild and dulcet 
that in Autumn the delicate maple leaves all turn 
amber at the same time, are all amber together a 
week, and at length drop crepuscularly yellow all at 
once without the touch of wind or rain or frost, 
lying where they fall until, on a day of Winter, the 
green grass covers them suddenly. But scarce one 
comes hither, save children, lovers, and ancient 
men. 

One there was, however, Basil of the Woods, who 
knew both hilltop and valley in his childhood ; yet 
saw but little of them in his wild first youth; and 
at last gave himself up all too completely to them at 
the sensitive breaking of his manhood. He died on 
the Arthurian battlefield, hated of the world which 
he had not known, but which also knew not him, 
and should have pitied, if it might not perhaps have 
learnt of him. Maimed in his noblest strength, his 
sweetest light clouded, he went forth to the unequal 
strife in a strange world, broken and dejected, 
beautiful with a death-like transparency. To this 
spot he came, and some whisper that he comes still ; 
his spirit is here, at least, and the sole sorrow of 
the place. 

Little is told of Basil's childhood, but that it was 
altogether like that of most men. He laughed, he 
wept, romped, and heard the songs of minstrels, and 
seldom, except in the charmed wistfulness of day- 
dreams, came near to realising so the divinity of 
childhood that any one moment was fixed for ever in 
his memory or ready to be called up by the solicitous 
recollection of after days. The flower was to him a 
lovely thing, but lovely only as the picture is lovely ; 
the sunset hardly once, perhaps never, caught his 
eye and so entered his soul; nor did the songs of 
birds touch him, saving, so far as they mixed with his 
own joyful mood. Thus his memories were various, but 
slight, and scarce ever of that we call Nature. Great 
red apples in an antique garden beside Usk; a porpoise 
from the sea tumbling in the narrow river; or a 
marvellous glooming, as he thought, which possessed 
the earth on all days when some creature was known 
to be appointed for the slaughter: such were his 
memories, and not to be invested with any glamour 
by the fondest reverie of his manhood. Now and 
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then, it may be, the silence caught him alone un- 
awares, and overcame him as he basked in the 
summer fields; but that was rare. More often he 
cared little for the green country, unless it were in 
the company of others. As children must, he cast 
lightly away the plucked flower before it had faded, 
he noisily disturbed the quiet of forests, and had no 
eye of kindness for the delicate or the minute in 
Nature. If anything were curious in him, if there 
were a sensibility by which Nature had hold upon 
him thus early, it was a kind of voluptuous submis- 
sion to the magic of silence, that enchanted him just 
as melody would another. An easily persuaded 
fancy there was in him, too, long playing about 
the flickers which glance over candle flame on the 
roof beam, and, as it seemed to him lying indolently 
on his back before sleep, circle like a choir of fairies 
dancing ceaselessly in rings that are joined and 
shattered and once more joined by a chain of 
twinkling hands. 

But by the first stirring of his youth and the 
beginning of a sense of himself and of his isolation 
from the rest of people, opportunity came to 
him, and with it a craving, for loneliness. He would 
rove mile after mile on the hills, unhasty and silent, 
and in a gravity too staid for youth. It was in one 
such journey, towards the darkening of a summer 
day, that he found himself alone among the fern and 
littered rock of the hill side. In the midst of the 
afternoon the white horizon clouds had flushed 
as they lay slumbering still and silently across 
the ridges; now they were steeped in the dim- 
ness of a low, glimmering haze; and lesser clouds 
began to float up with the motion of angels 
and the hue of a tropic pinion over the hills. The 
scent of distant woodbines possessed the damp 
temperate air with an overpowering richness: the 
brook reeds were cool and faint even to delicious- 
ness, and Basil stooped to touch them, whilst a silver 
fin glanced below the tide. Mists rose, the last 
blackbird had quieted in the fern, and the first 
nightjar wheeled above the oak sward. Presently 
the clouds were stilled, and the haze stole almost to 
the zenith like an undissolving incense. Nothing 
moved: it seemed to Basil that he also should not 
move. So he lay down, buried his brow in the sweet 
fern and heath and tormentil, and forgot all things. 
The heavy air weighed listlessly but mightily with 
its wealth of odour upon his senses. That smothered 
undertone of greenfinches in the tree had ceased, but 
a murmur of it seemed never to die, but to hover 
upon the air like a sweetening of that stir which 
tingles at midnight; and lulling and tender it was, 
like the murmuring talk of a mother to her newborn 
child. 

By-and-by he crept, half in dream, as far as the 
water, to look at the languid swaying of the weeds, 
and to refresh the weariness of his lips and limbs. 
Not a cloud hung in the dim heaven, not a lark rose 
to so much as flit from tuft to tuft of the fern 
with twitterings and hoverings. Then he felt the 
glooming, the cooling and quieting, of the bright 
waters, which comes at the loss of the sun, whatever 
glory of cloud remain; felt it, for it was not so 
much seen as felt and acknowledged inwardly. It 
was that sadness of light which makes the wanderer 
bow his head half unconsciously as he walks. With 
the water's glooming came a more grateful clearness ; 
and Basil looked fixedly into the still deeps. All the 
day’s wonder and the wonder of the approaching 
night flashed upon him. Though it was but the 
circle of the common horizon, its breadth and the 
perfection of the image seemed to lay bare what 
had not before been grasped. He gazed upon new 
worlds, he alone. The broad sky and its stars, 
the cool night clouds that now gathered, and the 
gulls passing from ledge to ledge of them, were 
mirrored tenderly and, as it were, sympathetically 
in the water; nor could he fathom the depth, 
neither mete the breadth. He was delighted, 


terrified ; but at length rapt by the infinity below 
him. 


Still he was delighted, still terrified, but he 








could not draw back; for as he felt out toward 
planet and cloud, seeming to stem a path from 
steep to steep, revelling in his new power, and at 
the same time despairing lest he should pass it, 
his pleasure was like the agonised voluptuousness 
of one who is rooted at the edge of a precipice, 
or of one who reels immeasurably in dream; and 
still he gazed, for there was an infinity in the 
petty spring. And when he returned from his 
vision it was night. His limbs were dull and cold, 
his brain dead, his soul in despair and grief. 
Around him lowered the heavy purple of clouds 
that hung on the horizon and mocked his unrest 
and the deserted coldness of night; the last chill 
glimmering of the sunset had gone, and the hills 
were black in their ravines. 

There was no moon, but pools of a wan light 
steeped the whispering thickets of delicatest herbs 
in his path, and showed them grey, deathly, motion- 
less; or where the foliage beside a cascade was 
splashed with sudden gleams, he paused, then passed 
on more cold than before in heart, at the sight of 
so much that neighboured him, yet was so infinitely 
remote, without sympathy, and therefore without 
life for him. He forgot the proud content which 
had soothed him in past hours of distress, as when 
he cried, or would have cried, Here am I, Basil, here 
is Nature, but yonder is the World. For he was 
alone, quite alone in the universe. Not for him did 
the brook murmur to the breaking moonlight, nor 
the fern breathe freshness; neither could the moun- 
tain birch call up any likeness but that of a serpen- 
tine lady of the night who creuched and writhed 
beside him, lovely in rounded tenuity and firm fine- 
ness, but seeming prepared to rise up and overwhelm 
him with the coils of that silver beauty, fawning 
and fascinating, and at length triumphing by a 
sudden loftiness. So he moved to that fresh gloom 
of the mountain nook which was not darkness. 
Behind him the green fern fell grey toward the 
path, the gorse moaned, the lonely moon looked over 
the ridges; in front there was peace, the summer 
bird cheeped in its slumbers, and reeds stirred in the 


glassy water. EDWARD THOMAS. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ Mucuw Apo Anovut Notaine "—“* THE Dove-Cort ’’— 
“A BRACE OF PARTRIDGES.” 


“ TNSUPPORTABLE—savages trying to be witty 
—extremely subtle brutes.” Thus M. Jules 
Lemaitre on Benedick and Beatrice. Well, their 
repartee is certainly somewhat crude and more than 
a little rude. Nevertheless, they fulfil in all 
essentials the English ideal—which is probably not 
M. Lemaitre’s ideal—of lady and gentleman. And 
their persistent warfare of “chaff” is in the classic 
English tradition. Go on for a few generations and 
you find Millamant and Mirabell at the very same 
game. Another generation, and you have Swift's 
“Polite Conversation” between Miss Notable and 
Mr. Neverout carried on in the fearless old fashion. 
It is our blunt Anglo-Saxon way. Our young men 
and maidens still follow it when the old folk are out 
of earshot. Shakespeare never had to draw less 
upon his imagination than when he put these 
two typical English figures on the stage. Indeed, 
there is very little imagination—there is absolutely 
no poetic imagination—in the whole play. It is 
all terre & terre—and that is one secret of the 
undiminished popularity of Much Ado About 
Jothing. It appeals to the human animal, the 
Primitive Man and Woman surviving in all of us. 
And the sheer vitality of the thing is appalling in 
its tremendous force; it manifests enough will-to- 
live to knock Schopenhauer into a cocked hat. 
Everybody is astonishingly healthy and muscular 
and thick-skinned. Nobody has any afterthoughts, 
any misgivings, any subconscious self, any vie 
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intérieure at all. Of course triumphantly vigorous 
animalism like this tends to callousness and even 
cruelty. No “coster” would treat his “donah” 
to-day as brutally as Claudio treats Hero. Mark 
how little genuine remorse Don Pedro and the rest 
show when Hero’s death is reported to them. Here 
Shakespeare was for once the observer, the realist, 
the transcriber of contemporary documents humains. 
The one piece of imagination in the play—Don John 
—is a failure. For Don John is not a character, but 
&@ convention, the mere unexplained, arbitrary villain 
of melodrama. 

The St. James’s revival is very good—for the St. 
James's. I intend no disrespect to a theatre which 
has produced some of the most intelligent and earnest 
dramatic and histrionic work of our time. But in- 
telligence and earnestness, though they go far, do 
not always go the whole way ; they certainly do not 
go the whole way with Much Ado, which demands, 
at least for its two principal personages, players of 
an appropriate temperament. Nature has not fitted 
Mr. Alexander and Miss Julia Neilson for the ideal 
Benedick and Beatrice. There should bea blend of the 
grave and the fantastic in Benedick; Mr. Alexander 
hardly differentiates him from the typical perfervid 
lover which, in many variants, he is accustomed to 
play. And there is a sense of effort in Miss Neilson’s 
Beatrice—Beatrice who should be spontaneity itself! 
Beatrice (it is at any rate my whim to think so) was 
a little, dark, elfish woman—like Miss Fay Davis, for 
instance. Miss Davis is wasted on that colourless 
nonentity Hero; I should like to see her play 
Beatrice—say, on alternate nights. For the rest, 
Mr. Fred Terry swaggers it bravely as Don Pedro; 
Mr. H. B. Irving—who is steadily becoming a very 
valuable actor—puts almost as much weight and 
significance into Don John as Mr. Robert Loraine 
leaves out of Claudio; Messrs. Vincent and Esmond 
do not plague one with too much fooling as Dogberry 
and Verges, and Messrs. Vernon and Beveridge are 
sufficient for Leonato and Antonio. Tasteful 
scenery, dancing, and music. 

What a charming actress—if it did not sound 
impertinent from an absolute stranger I would say 
what a charming woman (for the charm comes from 
the nature underlying the acting, if I am not mis- 
taken)—is Miss Carlotta Addison! She excels in 
presenting the maternal idea pure and simple; and 
that is no slight achievement at this time of day. 
For there is, of course, no more familiar type in 
books and the theatre than the foolishly indulgent, 
hopelessly prejudiced, altogether sweet and lovable 
mother ; it has come to be vulgarised and sentimen- 
talised and chromolithographed until one is almost 
tempted to wish that mothers were not, and that 
human beings, as Sir Thomas Browne desired, might 
be propagated like trees. Then comes a woman 
to make one heartily ashamed of one’s petulance 
by the delicacy and sincerity and tact with which 
she freshens up the old picture. Perhaps these are 
not all the qualities requisite; something must be 
allowed for the influence of a cheerful countenance 
framed in soft lace, an agreeable voice, and the 
quiet distinction which marks the gentlewoman. 
This is the sort of influence Miss Carlotta Addison 
brings to bear—strangely enough in a farce, The 
Dove-Cot, adapted from Jalouse of MM. Bisson and 
Leclercq for the Duke of York's Theatre. Domestic 
quarrels, originating in a wife's morbid jealousy and 
fomented for their own purposes by mischievous 
domestics, supply the farcical groundwork—very 
good farce, too, as farce goes. But much better, to 
my mind, is the superstructure of comedy provided 
by the sudden irruption of the quarrelsome young 
couple into the placid home of the jealous lady's 
parents. Darby and Joan, who have never ex- 
changed an angry word for thirty years, find them- 
selves suddenly compelled to simulate hatred and 
malice and all uncharitableness towards one another 
—in the hope that the picture may shock the 
youngsters and shame them into repentance for 
what they see to be so ugly and irrational in others. 





But the old couple are too honest to simulate 
successfully. At every moment they lapse from 
their pretence of domestic strife into their natural 
ways of kindness, and when at last they have 
succeeded in playing their assumed parts with 
some plausibility, it is pleasant to see them stealing 
back on tiptoe, out of earshot of the youngsters, to 
assure one another, quite unnecessarily, that “ they 
didn’t mean it, dear.” Throughout this business 
Miss Addison is quite delightful, even more delight- 
ful than she was as the fond and foolish little 
mother in The Tree of Knowledge. Indeed, all the 
honours of The Dove-Cot are on the spindle side. 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys plays the jealous wife with a 
positively disquieting fidelity to nature, and there 
is rich humour in the old, gossiping, domineering 
Irish servant of Miss Kate Kearney. Among the 
men, Mr. William Wyes contributes the best fun. 
On the whole, The Dove-Cot is a genuinely entertain- 
ing farce. 

In another new farce, A Brace of Partridges, by 
Mr. Robert Ganthony, at the Strand, you have the 
old theme of mistaken identity. You are to suppose 
that A may be so like B as to deceive B’s father and 
mother and sweetheart; and to encourage the sup- 
position both A and B are played by the same actor, 
Mr. Reeves-Smith. But we are far from the days of 
the Menechmi and the Comedy of Errors ; laboured 
ingenuity no longer compensates for the total 
absence of human motive . . and, without 
further beating about the bush, I had the mis- 
fortune to be bored by A Brace of Partridges. 


A. B. W. 








WIDOW BARLEY AND THE BUTTER 
HUCKSTER. 





|e the two years of her widowhood Mrs. Barley 
1 was reputed the most comely woman in Milton ; 
but after her second nuptials she grew portly and 
less desirable. Her unhappiness in the former period 
added a charm of melancholy, fascinating in its 
incongruity with her smooth red and white skin and 
big wondering blue eyes. She was regarded as 
simple by the folk who surrounded her; circum- 
stances, however, proved that her innocence was 
rather the subtlety of a sex which, according to 
ancient bachelors, doubles and twists like a hare 
with hounds on her scent. 

James Barley had married her in her eighteenth 
year. She had been so poor that all her para- 
phernalia consisted of a mahogany long-sleeved 
clock, four chap pictures painted on glass, a scant 
wardrobe, a pair of garnet ear-rings and a pebble 
brooch, and a copy of “The Farrier’s Assistant.” 
James was her senior by twenty years; and during 
the fourteen months of wedlock her life had been 
unclouded in any way, for his mother and sisters, 
who had kept house for him, had removed with 
bitter protestations to a small farm near the moor- 
land. He had explained that he wi~hed Hannah to 
be left unmolested by their bickerings, and had 
accused them of worrying his first wife into her 
grave. The portion he gave them was ample, but 
they bore away so many of the minor pieces of 
furniture that the house seemed to the young bride 
like a series of half-empty barns. 

She had been a spoiled child at home, and she 
treated her middle-aged husband as if he were no- 
thing more than a playmate. The farm-men laughed 
in their sleeves to see her running races with him in 
the meadows, or sitting on his knee as he smoked 
before the house-place fire. Nevertheless, in her own 
sphere she worked with a zest, and her butter was 
eagerly bought in the county town thirty miles away. 
She had the deft little plump white hand that shapes 
the pat to perfection, and from the first she would 
use no cream save that of cows that fed on limestone 
herbage. Her fowls, too, produced eggs with equal 
success in winter as in summer, and she could fatten 
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a turkey-poult more successfully and at less cost 
than any woman in Peakland. 

In the second year of her marriage trouble fell 
heavily upon her. James rolled from the top of a 
load of straw, and, after lying bedfast for six weeks, 
died without having made any definite provision for 
her future. As only a third of the property was 
legally hers, his own people returned to the house 
and took possession of everything on the day of the 
funeral. As they said, the law was on their side, 
and although James had already settled a comfort- 
able sum on the mother, they were not disposed to 
let so young a widow have her own way without 
supervision. She was bidden to remove her belong- 
ings from the best chamber, and the management of 
all farm affairs, excepting, of course, of the dairy 
and the fowl-yard, was wrested from her grasp. 
James's mother was a tall, sour-speeched dame, with 
scant white hair and a sharp nose, and his sisters 
were bitter-visaged spinsters between forty and 
fifty. The chief pleasure of their lives was in 
humiliating her, and much of her spare time was 
spent in lamentation. 

When the second year of her widowhood had 
drawn to its close, however, an uncle of hers, who 
had died childless in Illinois, left her a comfortable 
little fortune. The morning when she received the 
lawyer's intimation, which she took unperceived 
from the postman, poor James’s folk had been so 
vexing that, despite her excitement, she determined 
to keep the good news to herself. Mary, the younger 
sister, had smacked her sharply on the face, merely 
because she had spoken of doffing her widow's cap 
and changing her rusty black gown for one of less 
sombre lilac. As she sat in her chamber, reading the 
lawyer's letter for the tenth time, she heard her 
mother-in-law’s shrill voice calling from the first 
landing : 

“There's th’ new butter-huckster comin’ up th’ 
lane, so just yo’ look sharp an’ dunna keep him 
waitin’. Fowk hes bi'sness to attend to, mind yo’— 
everybody esna med for'n idle life.” 

Hannah folded her letter leisurely and hid it in the 
bosom of her gown, then went downstairs to the 
kitchen, and finding the butter-man already there, 
led the way to the dairy. It was his first visit, his 
predecessor, Job Slack, having sold the walk and re- 
tired to a corner of the Woodlands. She did not 
look at the stranger until they stood fronting each 
other in the lime-washed vault, where the ivy that 
had clustered about the wired window cast a greenish 
light on their faces. A bumble-bee which had entered 
with them went buzzing from wall to wall. It was 
cool here, though out of doors the May sunlight had 
warmed the air to Midsummer heat. 

The butter huckster was of her own age—a 
strong, brown, swarthy fellow with a russet mous- 
tache, too short to hide his even white’ teeth. 
Handsome he was not, but roguish in the extreme, 
with a laughing imp in each eye. The heat of the 
morning had covered his face with moisture—his 
lean hand brushed it away. Moved to compassion 
by the sight of his damp hair, she dipped a small 
pannikin in the cream jar and offered it to him so 
that he might slake his thirst. He emptied it at a 
gulp, then turned towards her, with the ends of his 
moustache studded with white beads. The widow’s 
kindly aspect was at that moment decidedly pro- 
vocative, and it is scarce to be wondered at that the 
lad, aware of her position, stooped (he was taller by 
a head) and gave her a hearty buss on the mouth. 

For a brief space the widow stood aghast, then her 
colour deepened, and she drew in her breath audibly. 

“OF all the brazenness!" she panted. “ An’ me 
James Barley’s widow!” 

Then she clattered away on her pattens, leaving 
him to do as he pleased with her wares. Be it said, 
however, that her horror very soon passed away, and 
that she drew aside the crochet curtain of her 
chamber windows in time to watch him shamefacedly 
walking away with his well-filled baskets. Old Mrs. 
Barley came upstairs, primed with harsh rebuke. 





“’Tis like a fool, bein’ afeard o' a strange face,” 
she said. “Th’ young man wouldna say owt, bu I 
could see as he were vext at bein’ forced to pack th’ 
butter hissen. Yo're high-minded, yo’ are, though 
bu’ poor as a church mouse when my son James took 
compassion on yo’!” 

To her great amazement, Hannah did not follow 
her usual custom of falling a-weeping; instead, she 
took no heed, but began to sing gently and with 
such persistence that the dame rushed away dis- 
comfited. Later in the day the young widow 
replied to the lawyer's letter, and instructed him, 
in a postscript, to direct all future correspondence to 
the post office ; then she put on her bonnet and cloak 
and went down to the village. 

For the next few days her spirits were so exalted 
that her housemates, deeming blitheness unnatural 
in a widow and scenting mischief in the wind, con- 
spired to watch her, but found all their efforts 
fruitless. She soon learned that her legacy 
amounted to five thousand pounds even when the 
duty was paid, so surely, mistress of such a 
fortune, she might do just as she pleased. The 
occasion of the butter huckster’s next visit found her 
dispassionate and half angry; she rebuked herself 
for having thought of him in any way. But when 
they were alone in the dairy again she blushed 
until her cheeks were as ruddy as his own. 

She did not speak until he was bending to lift 
his baskets; then, her face averted, she touched him 
lightly on the right shoulder. 

“D'yo’ rec’lect haa yo’ forgot yo'rsen last time?” 
she whispered. 

He drew himself upright; his lips twitched 
oddly. “I do that,” he said. “ Yo’ were th’ first 
woman I e’er kissed, an’ I daat yo'll be the last. I 
ask yo’r pardon, mem.” 

Then his eyes met her own and saw no anger ; in 
another instant he had caught her by the waist and 
kissed her a second time, so roughly that a drop of 
blood trickled down her chin. As she drew away, 
not perhaps as quickly as she might, they heard the 
sound of old Mrs. Barley’s footsteps, and the huck- 
ster was obliged to depart without another word. 

After that the young widow openly flouted her 
dead husband's family. At the third meeting she con- 
veyed a small Bible in her pocket to the dairy. The 
lad was no longer shy, but, all the same, she could 
see that he was trembling with excitement. 

“I’ve heerd as yo're put upon,” he said softly, 
“ an’ none so well-to-do as yo’ should be. I’'ld be a 
praad man ef yo'ld gie me on thowt that way.” 

She drew out her Bible. “ Will yo’ sweer as yo’ 
ne'er kissed onybody i’ th’ way o’ loove afore?” she 
asked. 

“So help me!” he said, “none save my owd 
moother, an’ ’tis different, that. Hoo'ld welcoom yo’ 
wi'out a penny.” 

She laughed so loudly that the Barleys heard and 
wondered. “Then yo’ mun buy a license for this 
day week,” she said. “ Barleys ‘ld stop us ef they 
knew. I’ve had money left me fro’ one o’ my own 
kin, bu’ ’tis a secret 'twixt yo’ an’ me.” 

He kissed her once again, and then turned away, 
for they heard someone descending the stone stairs. 

“See me to-morrow,” he pleaded. 

“Ay, at six o'clock i’ th’ barn lane,” she said. 
She raised her voice. ‘“Theere’s two paand short, 


for th’ roan caa’s runnin’ dry.” 
R. Murray GILCHRIST, 








RUSSIA'S LATEST MOVE IN THE NEAR EAST. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, February 12th. 


BELIEVE that I was the first to announce in 
I England the intention of the Czar to nominate 
Prince George as Governor of Crete and to support 
this nomination. When the nomination was made 
the English Government cordially accepted it, but it 
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does not seem to have been received very favourably 
by the Press, nor by the Ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople, who felt that they had been tricked by 
Russia, and led on a wild-goose chase in the nomina- 
tion of Petrovitch and others. It is quite true that 
there is something absurd and utterly illogical in 
this nomination. If it was to be made at all, it 
should have been made before the war. It would 
then have been accepted by Greece and Turkey, 
saved Greece from ruin, and Turkey from incal- 
culable losses. It would have been much easier for 
the Sultan to accept it then than now. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that he would then have 
welcomed this solution. Now he will resist it as far 
as he dares. It is probably true that the chief object 
of Russia and Germany last year was to humiliate 
Greece. Now the object is to humiliate the Sultan, 
and Germany holds aloof. The interests of the 
Cretans have never been considered at all. Even 
now no one troubles himself to inquire whether 
Prince George is a fit man for the place. In all the 
discussions that I have heard of this question this 
first consideration has been ignored. Russia puts 
him forward for reasons which are perhaps partly 
family reasons, but chiefly political— to carry 
out her own policy in the East. France of necessity 
follows Russia. England and Italy are no doubt 
acting out of sympathy for Greece, and would have 
been glad to make this settlement before the war. 
Austria follows Germany. The whole situation is 
absurd, if looked at in the light of common-sense or 
common honesty ; but it is simply one of the natural 
consequences of that Concert of Europe which has 
been the curse of the East ever since it was formed. 

But, in spite of all this, it seems to me that, taking 
the situation as it is, England ought to support the 
appointment of Prince George, whether the Sultan 
approves it or not, and whatever may have been the 
motives which led Russia to propose him. It is the 
best thing for Crete. He will have more influence 
over the Christians than any other man who could 
be appointed, and will be better able to protect 
the Turks. Those of Thessaly never had any- 
thing to complain of under Greek rule. The 
majority of them will leave the island, as a Moslem 
generally prefers even the worst Mohammedan 
Government to the best Christian one, but those 
who have large farms will remain and must be pro- 
tected in their rights. Under Prince George they will 
be. As to his general capacity, the Greeks look upon 
him as the best of the family—decidedly superior to 
his elder brother. He lacks experience, but so would 
every possible candidate. No experience anywhere 
else would avail much in Crete. The great thing 
will be to give him a free hand and full responsibility. 
He will gain experience very fast. This appointment 
will also be a good thing for Greece. It will do more 
than anything else could do to restore the spirits of 
the people and give stability to the Government. It 
is the fashion now to abuse the Greeks and treat them 
as fools, but they are not a degenerate race. Their 
faults are chiefly those of their most famous ancestors, 
and their greatest folly was their faith in the sym- 
pathy of Europe. They have been taught a terrible 
lesson, and are likely to profit by it. There are 
already signs of this among the sober-minded in 
Greece and even in Turkey. Just now they need 
encouragement rather than abuse. 

It is said that this appointment would be a great 
danger to the peace of Europe, as it would rouse the 
other Balkan States to create trouble. I cannot see 
the force of this objection. The action of the other 
Balkan States is absolutely controlled by Russia and 
Austria. If there is any trouble there it will be 
because one of these Powers desires it. There may 
be trouble, but it will not be on account of Crete. 
It will be to further the plans of Russia. It 
looks now as though Russia had determined to 
bring the Sultan once more under her tutelage. 
If Germany should encourage him to resist this 
may lead to war. He may refuse to evacuate 
Thessaly, in which case Bulgaria would, no 








doubt, be pushed forward into Macedonia. It is 
very likely that the action of Bulgaria in regard 
to the troubles at Uskub has been approved by 
Russia, as a gentle hint to the Sultan of what he has 
to expect if he is obstinate. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment understands perfectly that even under favour- 
able circumstances there is no hope of a successful 
rising in Macedonia. It tried the experiment three 
years ago. Now the country is full of Turkish 
troops, and it would be a folly worse than that of 
the Greeks for the Bulgarians to create a disturb- 
ance unless they did it with the assurance of support 
from Russia. 

But Turkey is in no condition to resist the 
demands of Russia, whatever they may be. The 
scandals of the palace are more outrageous than 
ever. There is no money in the treasury. The 
losses of the army in Thessaly have been enormous, 
and it is very difficult to recruit it. The people are 
discouraged at the depopulation of their villages. 
At least three-quarters of the convalescents sent 
home have died on the road, and thus brought the 
losses before the eyes of peasants. All through the 
interior the Turks freely express their expecta- 
tions of a war with Russia, as a punishment from 
God for the massacres of the past years. They 
wonder that it has been so long postponed, and feel 
that it will be useless to resist. It is said also that 
the Sultan keeps the fleet away from Constantinople 
because so many of the naval officers are supposed 
to be in sympathy with the Young Turkey party. 
For the moment Russia is not pressing her demands 
in a way to lead to a rupture, but she is making 
every preparation for vigorous action, and it is 
understood that the question of Macedonia will be 
brought forward in the spring. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





GREECE AND RUSSIA. 


Srr,—As your correspondent “ Viator’s” two long letters 
are throughout a challenge to me to defend my former letter to 
you on the subject, I feel bound to respond, and I shall endeavour 
to compress what I have to say into the smallest possible compass. 
I begin by thanking “ Viator” for his courteous references to 
me in both his letters. 

“Viator” does not mince matters. While defending the 
Greek nation, your correspondent says: “Their King was un- 
fortunately enticed into one of the most diabolical conspiracies 
which history will have to relate.” That is to say, the King of 
the Hellenes—as “ Viator” proceeds to explain—took the lead in 
rousing the Greek nation to a delirium of irrepressible excite- 
ment in favour of war with Turkey. He then sent his army 
into Thessaly and Epirus under command of creatures of his own 
—his son in Thessaly, a royal aide-de-camp in Epirus—with 
orders so to arrange matters that the Greek forces should be 
completely routed, and the road left open for the victorious 
Turks to occupy Athens. Prince George, moreover, was given 
the command of the Greek fleet, with strict orders that he was 
not to use it in any way to help*Greece or to harass the Turks. 
And King George did all this in order to enjoy the abnormal 
pleasure of seeing his kingdom ruined, the command of the 
passes on the frontier trausferred to Turkey, an indemnity of 
£4,000,000 imposed upon him, and a Turkish army settled for 
an indefinite period in the richest province of his realm, 
sucking its wealth and making the lives of its inhabitants 
wretched. 

Such is the accusation, and to state it is surely to refute it. 
For, if well founded, it would prove King George to be, not a 
scoundrel, but an irretrievable lunatic. Conspirators—even 
“diabolical conspirators ”"—act from a motive of self-interest 
or revenge. But who ever heard of any man out of a lunatic 
asylum hatching “a diabolical conspiracy ” against his own best 
interests ¥ The idea is so egregiously nonsensical that I might 
dismiss it into the limbo of puerile absurdities without further 
comment. But I wish to treat “ Viator” with courtesy and 
respect, and therefore I will test his method of reasoning by a 
few crucial examples. Of his own astounding indictment— 
which, in my opinion, bears its refutation on its front—he says : 
“T shall be able to prove that this is the only possible view of 
the facts.” We shall see. 

1. The conversion of the Crown Princess of Greece to the 
Greek Church “ Viator” characterises as “a gratuitous offence 
planned by Rassian influences at Athens, with the deliberate 
purpose of alienating him [the German Emperor} from a country 
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which might otherwise have profited mach from the powerfal 
support of Germany.” Of course your correspondent believes 
what he says. But somebody has crammed him with an 
undiluted fiction. I have the best authority for asserting that 
the conversion of the Crown Princess was entirely spontaneous. 
She came to prefer the Greek rite to German Calvinism, and 
she had a natural desire to belong to the same religion as that 
of her husband. No external influence whatever was brought 
to bear upon her. King George himself, though married to a 
Russian Princess, has remained a Lutheran without any objection 
on the part either of Russia or Greece. 

So much for “ Viator’s ” first canard. 

2. “ Viator” declares that his views as to the alleged 
conspiracy of King George are “the views generally entertained 
by foreign diplomacy in Athens.’ On the contrary, I do not 
believe that they are the views of a single legation in Athens. 
I know that they are contrary to the views held at the British, 
French, American and even German legations. They are also 
directly contrary to the views of one of the astutest and best- 
informed diplomatists in Europe: the Bulgarian diplomatic 
agent in Athens, 

3. “The King,” says “ Viator,” “did not follow, he went in 
advance of popular excitement.” I can certify from personal 
knowledge that this statement is directly contrary to the fact. 
I was in Athens on the anniversary of Greek Independence, 
and my ears can testify to the fact that the air rang for hours 
with cries of ‘“ Hurrah for war.” As the King drove to the 
cathedral bits of paper were flung into his carriage with the 
words “Hurrah for war” printed on them, and one of these 
was actually pinned to his uniform. He flung it away when he 
saw it. During the whole afternoon an immense crowd filled 
the large square in front of the palace calling on the king to 
come out and make a speech. He never appeared, and the 
crowd was at last driven away by soldiers. 

4, “Viator” says that I have given nothing but “ my ipse 
dizit” to prove my assertion that the Greek fleet did not take 
the islands which lay at its merey because the King and his 
Government believed the menace of the Identic Note, namely, 
that the aggressor “would be held responsible for all the con- 
sequences, and would not be allowed to reap the slightest 
benefit from his action.” My statement was no mere “ ipse 
dixit” ; I made it on the very highest authority. “ Viator” thinks 
he has disproved it by appealing to the advantage which the 
Sultan has derived from setting the Identic Note at defiance 
and beginning the war even without a declaration of war. I 
admire “ Viator's” simplicity. He has yet to learn that the 
Sultan has all through this business been rewarded for what 
would have been treated and punished as a crime on the part of 
Greece. The Sultan, as “ Viator” admits, was the aggressor— 
at the instigation of Germany. Yet he has been awarded 
£4,000,000 sterling for snapping his fingers at the Identie Note. 
He has also received an important accession of territory from 
Greece. And, although his troops have robbed and maltreated 
multitudes of Greeks and reaped their crops, this has not been 
taken into consideration, while, on the other hand, the Sultan’s 
demand for an additional £200,000 to compensate Turkish 
subjects who suffered loss through the war was cheerfully 
granted by the Concert. Verily, “ Viator’s” faith in the equity 
of the Concert is pathetic, if not sublime. 

I said that not only would the islands have to be given back 
to the Sultan if the Greek fleet had taken them, but the inhabi- 
tants would have been punished after the fashion of Armenia. 
“Where the parallel of Armenia comes in is not clear,” says 
your correspondent. I think he is the only one of your readers 
to whom it is not clear enough. 

But I must not trespass on your space too much. I must, 
therefore, reserve what I have yet to say for another letter, in 
which I shall give my version of the affair.—I remain, ete., 


Torquay, February 15. Matcotm MacCott. 


MR. KRUGER’S RE-ELECTION. 


Srr,—In your last Saturday's issue the opinion is expressed 
that Mr. Kruger’s re-election is the result of the Jameson raid, 
that it prolongs and intensifies the South African difficulty, and 
that Home Rule for the Rand is still remote. 

Will you kindly allow me, speaking from a very intimate 
acquaintance with South African affairs, to express my dissent 
on all these three points? As regards Mr. Kruger’s re-election, 
it was a certainty in any case. If he has secured a larger 
majority than was anticipated, it was in a considerable degree 
owing to Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch of October 16th last—a 
despatch in every respect as unfortunate and maladroit as that 
written in February, 1896, in which he suggested the severance 
of the Rand district from the rest of the South African 
Republic. 

So far from Mr. Kruger’s re-election prolonging and intensi- 
fying the South African difficulty, that difficulty would have 
been intensified if—supposing such a thing possible—the elec- 
tion had fallen on Mr. Schalk Burger. Mr. Schalk Burger, if 
elected, would have found himself, owing to the Conservative 
majority in the Volksraad, utterly unable to carry into effect 
the programme he had presented to the electors, and the 





Conservative objection to any measuros for the relief of foreign 
residents would have become more accentuated. 

As regards ‘Home Kule for the Rand,” no doubt you are 
aware that Johannesburg has practically enjoyed municipal 
government for years past, the “ Sanitary Committee,” freely 
elected by the householders, having fultilled in almost every 
respect the duties of a corporation. The police, it is true, were 
under the direct control of the Government, but that is also the 
case in London. 

If an honest ballot could be taken of the opinions of residents 
in Johannesburg on the question, “* Will you remain under the 
Pretoria Government, or place yourselves at the mercy of the 
millionaires ?” the result, | am convinced, would show at least 
a four-fifths majority in favour of the former alternative. 
Establish a separate Government for the Rand, and in a very 
short time nearly every vote would, as at Kimberley, be con- 
trolled in the interest of the big capitalists. People who know 
Kimberley know only too well what this means.—I am, ete., 

F. ReGiInaLp STATHAM, 
National Liberal Club, 15th February. 








THE FIRST SPRING DAY IN LONDON, 
\,N rainbow-rifted clouds, 
On dingy-hearted crowds, 
On London roofs and on the dusky river, 
Apollo scatters from his heavenly quiver 
New light and song: 
In human souls our cold estrangements sever, 
His breath, that is the breath of God for ever, 
Undoes the wrong, 
And stirs the winter-frozen love that never 
Was heir of death, yet dreamed of death so long: 
Sweet arrows shiver 
Through sacred dust, to make the inmate strong. 


On grimy window-sills 
Celestial sunshine thrills 
Awaking snowdrops, and is softly stealing 
Through smoky panes to bless the folk with healing. 
Around Saint Paul's, 
Now iris-bosomed birds, in love excelling, 
Are cooing; and in many a stricken dwelling, 
On prisoning walls, 
A gleam of God, of wondrous worlds foretelling 
That know not space nor time, a moment falls, 
And life, revealing 
Eternal! life, sets free earth's spell-bound thralls. 


A. MATHESON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“ ADVANCE, AUSTRALIA!” 
HAVE received this week, and have studied, a 
small volume which hails from the Antipodes, 
and comes to us in the guise of fiction. But it 
comes by way of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
from whom it may be procured for two shillings 
(less discount, I believe); and it may be considered 
as a work of criticism. At least, that is what I 
propose to do. The author, Mr. Charles Junor, calls 
his stories “‘ Dead Men's Tales,” and I take refuge in 
the proverbial truth that, on this side of the planet, 
dead men don’t tell any :— 
“ When with us the day is dawning 
(As I’ve heard it shrewdly said), 
Australasians, tired of yawning, 
Give it up and go to bed; 
And conversely (science teiches) 
When with us the sun is hid, 
They are — on their breeches : 
—Or, if not, it’s time they did.” 


The quality of fiction produced in Australia, while 
we are asleep, has always surprised me: but I have 
studiously refrained from forming theories about it— 


“Enter those enchanted woods 
+> 


You who dare! 
—Its beauties have always seemed (shall I say?) a 


trifle uncanny, But when its theory is expounded, 
or partly expounded, for our instruction, by one of 
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its practitioners, our timidity must be abandoned. 
And this Mr. Junor has done for us in a preface of 
seven pages—seven short illuminating pages. But 
then, as M. Maeterlinck contends, it is only in brief 
glimpses, across the twilight, that the great revela- 
tions come. 


The two dominant notes of Australian criticism are 
(as we might have expected) youthfulness and hope- 
fulness. One might add practicality ; but that, per- 
haps, is implicit in the other two. Its logic recalls 
the late John Stuart Mill rather than the School- 
men: but sometimes “drives at practice” with a 
sudden and abrupt fervour which would have 
astonished Mill himself, an impatient characteristic 
of a young and rapidly developing continent. Here 
is an instance :— 

“One thing, however, is certain, namely, that no short story of 
value has yet been produced which has not contained strong 
dramatic peculiarities, combined with originality of treatment 
and conception, in its composition. For this reason, unless a 
tale furnishes ample scope tor illustration in magazine form, few 
editors care to give it consideration. The success of Trilby is 
an instance in point.’ 

Nor does it, in the heat of pressing its moral home, 
altogether neglect the argumentum ad hominem :— 

“Grant Allen has expressed the opinion that only ‘novels 
with a purpose ’ will be written during the next century. This 
view, coming from such a source, is naturally a personal and 
biased one, seeing that Grant Allen himself started his literary 
career as a philosophical writer, and turned to fiction only 
because he found it paid better.” 


But the salient feature of Australian criticism is 
its buoyancy, its hopefulness. Here, in the old 
country — 


“‘ Here, where men sit and hear each other groan” 


—and read (or, at least, review) each other's novels, 
one catches at times the whisper of a fear that the 
themes and material of romance are being exhausted ; 
that (as Mr. Junor puts it) “the coming fiction- 
writer will be driven to select his materials either 
from the past, to forecast the future, or to the 
compilation of metaphysical speculations.” But Mr. 
Junor, summoning figures to his aid, boldly rejects 
these slightly amorphous fears— 

“Will romance suffer? Surely not. An immense extent of 
sea and land remains yet entirely unknown. Of a total of 
about 20,000,000 square miles yet unexplored, Africa contains 
approximately 6,500,000, Australia 2,000,000, America 2,000,000, 
Asia 200,000, Islands 400,000, Arctic regions 3,600,000, and 
Antarctic 5,300,000.” 


“The fact is,” Mr. Junor continues, with one of 
those bold argumentative leaps which make his 
logic so interesting to me—taking me back, as 
they do, at one bound to the tertiary period— 
“the fact is that, though the quantity of imagina- 
tive literature may diminish, its quality will 
improve as its rarity and the demand therefor 
increases.” This is boldly said. It is, perhaps, high 
time that someone said it. And Mr. Junor follows 
it up with two very pertinent suggestions—*“ As 
yet no writer has dealt with the romance of the 
air. Surface, sea and land have hitherto mono- 
polised the story-teller’s energies; but what about 
sub-aqueous and subterranean investigations ?" 


In this bold extension of the novelist’s boundaries, 
the common trivial tale of two lovers shrinks to a 
very little thing. “A mere ‘love’ yarn is valueless, 
in ninety cases out of a hundred; it must throw 
some light upon its qualities, or perish.” But the 
novelist’s art gains in proportion. “No occupation 
is more serious or arduous than that of modern story- 
telling. Hence the present dignity of literature as a 
profession, and its proportionately high remunerative 
perquisites.” Nay, a novelist’s “value as a philosopher 
of the Anthony Hope or Hall Caine type is greater 
than that of the purely specialist doctor, lawyer, 
theologian or electrician.” 


So much for the dignity of the profession. But 
we still have to define its scope. The “ art-powers,” 
then, of the novelist—as distinct from other casual 





powers—“ are comprised in his skill to describe 
scenes and modes of life or thought of which he 
has had but little practical experience.” But, of 
course, quot homines tot art-powers and remunera- 
tive perquisites. “ Acute observation, vivid imagin- 
ation, and close study of bygone facts, form the 
bases of successes obtained by popular authors like 
Robert Barr, I. Zangwill, and Jerome K. Jerome, 
in whom pleasing phraseology, varied vocabulary, 
and unimpaired health are combined with artistic 
criticality.” But Messrs. Conan Doyle and Grant 
Allen are contrasted somewhat unfavourably with 
“genius such as that surging through Rudyard 
Kipling, whose emotional sensitiveness, directed by 
artistic instincts, soars towards immortality with 
the poetical and musical proclivities of Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” So it is remembered, in 
Australia, that Stevenson once aimed at pro- 
ficiency on the piccolo. “An absorbing plot—one 
replete in incident, after the genre, say, of Stanley 
Weyman—declares Walter Besant, is the most im- 
portant elementina novel.” (Be careful of the comma 
after Besant, please, or the sentence goes astray.) 
Character, scenery, moral philosophy or “ recapitu- 
lations of science” are, on this theory, subsidiary. 
But (says Mr. Junor) this view, though tenable 
enough with regard to new writers, omits to account 
for the value of artistic embellishments by “ artisans 
of the capacity of a Clark Russell or a Rider 
Haggard.” As for the future of Australasian liter- 
ature, the budding Australian author cannot reason- 
ably complain of an over-tilled soil; but should beware 
of the concoction of far-fetched puns—jeu.r-de-mots, 
as they are called in Australia—and of course satire. 
Satire is “ personal and sarcastic,’ and must not be 
confused with the incongruous in speech, situation, 
action or attire, which “acts as a relaxative alter- 
ative, instead of as a stimulant,-of dangerous 
tendencies if indulged in to excess.” 


To sum up, then—A good story should be 
optimistic. It should on no account leave a nasty 
after-flavour, since, “for permanent consumption, 
literary food must be palatable.” Yet we must 
digest, too: for “it is some consolation to re- 
member that it is on the verdict of posterity that 
the writer has to rely for the correct appreciation 
of the merits of his work.” And here, at a conclusion 
on which the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world, will probably shake hands, I have to take 
leave of this suggestive critic. His methods are not 
ours: but we shall perhaps find them relaxative 
alteratives, rather than stimulants, of our dangerous 
tendencies. This, at any rate, I will say, that since 
reading Mr. Junor’s preface I understand the art- 
powers and proclivities of Australasian fiction- 
writers as I never understood them before. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Tue Lire AND LeTTERS OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Edited by Annie Fields. London ; Sampson Low, Marston 

& Co. 
HE “little woman who made the great war,” as 
Lincoln said, holding her hand while he looked 
down on her from his “ gaunt height,” when she paid 
her famous visit to Washington, deserved a book all 
about herself; and this book is worthy the writing. 
Mrs. Fields has the peculiar charm, the enthusiasm, 
the sense of religion, the humour and tenderness, 
that are so remarkable in the best American women ; 
and no one was more intimately acquainted with 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in the second celebrated chapter 
of her life and travels which followed upon the 
stupendous triumph of “ Uncle Tom.” The handling 
of details, especially where they happen to possess 
a New England or Western colour, is happy and 
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impressive; the tone may be excused if it rises now 
and then to a higher pitch than our subdued accent 
on this side altogether approves; and three-fourths 
of the story are as interesting as a novel. Other 
works of Mrs. Fields have prepared us to look for a 
pure unaffected English style at her hands; there is 
something of Hawthorne in the still life which she 
describes with so loving and precise a touch; one 
would say of the pleasantest pages that upon them 
lies the delicate and melancholy glow of the Indian 
summer. It is an heroic, much tormented, busy, 
ardent, suffering existence that she has to describe. 
And we shall best understand its significance by 
putting away some of our languid academic preju- 
dices, and reading what Mrs. Fields has written @ 
l Américaine, with a certain sympathetic eagerness, 
and in a mood of acquiescence. 

The old Puritan story of the Beechers, Lymans, 
and other brave adventurers across the Atlantic, is 
full of a strange intensity, with queer fancies, 
dogmas, superstitions deepening the shadows, and 
& new untried temperament growing to ripeness 
beneath the high and burning azure that makes an 
American heaven such a contrast to our misty skies. 
We cannot help feeling that a nervous energy passed 
into the descendants of our dull East Anglians, once 
the climate had taken hold of them after leaving the 
Mayflower. These Beechers, who went over with 
Mr. Davenport, a London clergyman, but not in the 
historic vessel, sat down on a piece of land at New 
Haven, and there remained. From the beginning 
they were “strong in spirit as well as in body, 
always readers and thinkers, always animated with 
love of the public good”; and Mrs. Stowe’s grand- 
father “was one of the best read men in New 
England, well versed in astronomy, geography, and 
history, and in the interests of the Protestant Re- 
formation.” He did not take to preaching, but was 
a farmer and blacksmith; and, being incorrigibly 
absent-minded, he was always bringing home eggs 
in his coat pocket and sitting down on them. He 
suffered from low spirits, which, as is not unusual, 
alternated with outbursts of fun and laughter. Of 
all the Beechers we are told that they married 
women of intellect; Mrs. Lyman Beecher came of a 
Scottish family ; and her son took to wife Roxana 
Foote, whom he found reading “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son.” Roxana said that she would not marry until 
she found a man like the all-perfect Sir Charles. 
One can hardly see the points of resemblance; but 
Dr. Beecher had splendid qualities of his own. “I 
was made for action,” he remarked; “the Lord 
drove me, but I was ready. I have always been 
going at full speed.” Could anyone but a Yankee 
have said this? Our fine Congregational minister 
brought up his children on Calvin; fought at Boston 
for his grim orthodoxy against the new school, 
Unitarians, Universalists, or whatever name they 
rejoiced in; and would have furnished a good 
canvas for Dr. John Brown. His son, Henry Ward 
Beecher, magnetised every congregation that saw 
him or heard him preach. His daughter was the 
most famous of American women, and will share 
the celebrity of George Sand or George Eliot, while 
no one needs to apologise for any the least cloud 
upon her noble reputation. 

Hatty Beecher married, when she was five-and- 
twenty, one of those eccentric, ineffective, lovable, 
and simple-minded students, or Casaubons, who are 
children all their lives. She used to call Professor 
Stowe her Rabbi; he was a fluent scholar in Hebrew 
and other Eastern dialects ; always took about with 
him a Greek Testament and Dante’s “ Divina Com- 
media,” loved his boys and girls with the tenderness 
of a mother, and could not make ends meet. Living 
at Cincinnati, these earnest people saw what slavery 
meant, abhorred it as a thing unspeakably foul and 
unchristian, helped to form the “underground rail- 
way” which led across the States to Canada and 
freedom, but did not realise what a power was in 
literature to break and ruin the system, until they 
were settled in Brunswick, Maine. There Mrs. 





Stowe lost her youngest child, and “Uncle Tom” 
rose out of the infant's grave. The Professor had 
seen that his wife could write; she must give herself 
to it, and she did; getting, however, just three 
hundred dollars, or sixty pounds sterling, for the 
chapters of her anti-slavery novel which she was 
publishing in the National Era at Washington. It 
came out as a book in 1852. The world was shaken 
as if a new Gospel had appeared. The pathos and 
the passion, the quaint humour, even the somewhat 
sugared Christianity, were all genuine. As George 
Sand observed, “its faults were its merits”; there 
needed not a high artistic treatment when such 
headlong, yet sincere pleading, melted everybody— 
the slave-owners themselves as much as the needle- 
women of Paris and servants in the auberges of 
Switzerland. Five French translations came out. 
No English story had ever excited tke same stir and 
admiration abroad since Sir Walter Scott. Perhaps 
it is even of more consequence to remember that 
opinion in this country was, among the working and 
middle classes, definitely turned against the South by 
these lurid, yet faithful pictures. The Conservative 
feeling in 1862 and down to the fall of Richmond 
was on the side of slavery. But after “ Uncle Tom,” 
no Cabinet could have lifted a finger in its defence. 
“Opinion,” said Pascal, “governs the world,” 
And sentiment has a large, an increasing, share 
under democracy in the formation of opinion. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe became one of the Great 
Powers. But hardly in literature, as we understand 
the name. She wrote a “Key to ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’”’; she published “ Dred"; she was persuaded, 
like many other Americans, to attempt an Italian 
story. In her multifarious ventures nothing sur- 
vived which was not native to the soil from which 
she sprang. She had little reading; could not see 
into the past; was absent and inaccurate in describ- 
ing what she had come across during her travels in 
Europe, and revolted Macaulay by her looseness 
of grip and slovenly neglect of details. To be 
sure, Mrs. Stowe was not Madame de Statl. One 
unparalleled chance came to her, and never a second. 
Domestic sorrow clouded the sky; she was poor, 
harassed, often ill, burdened with too many cares 
to write her best ; the second forty years of her life 
were mostly vexation and trouble, borne in a temper 
of courage and resignation that was indomitable. 
She lost her eldest son, a promising youth, at 
Harvard, where he was drowned ; and another son, 
Frederick, enlisted against the South, was struck 
down at Gettysburg, not dead but grievously 
wounded, and a helpless invalid whom she could 
not manage. A twelvemonth was consumed by 
the side of her husband's sickbed. Like Charles 
Dickens, but from a more pressing motive, she 
gave public readings—a task to which she was sadly 
unequal. Other troubles crowded upon these: the 
long and distressing trials that almost overwhelmed 
her brother’s good name; the duty which, as she 
imagined (but the world does not agree), was owing 
from her to Lady Byron; and always the sickness of 
someone she idolised. Morbid feelings would have 
been pardonable in a heart so ploughed by suffering. 
But, though often cast down, she did not lose the 
vivacity and visionariness that gave to her conversa- 
tion a singular charm. For year~ she lived in Florida, 
always much in earnest, full of plans which aimed at 
making the world more Christian than she found it. 
Her Puritan faith had expanded into a universal 
benevolence, about which hung the shreds and 
tatters of “spiritualism,” which is the American 
inductive method of trying to explore the world 
behind the veil. During her long last period the 
mind which had been so restless sank into a dream. 
Her father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, had ended so. “She 
became,” says her friend, “like a little child, wander- 
ing about, pleased with flowers, fresh air, the sound 
of a piano, or a voice singing hymns, but the busy, 
inspiring spirit was asleep.” Her time came on July 
lst, 1896. She was eighty-five years old. If the 
American custom were to cavonise its dead heroes 
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and heroines, this brave and tender-hearted little 
woman might one day be known as the Madonna of 
the South. In any case, she can never be forgotten. 


DISCONTENT IN WESTERN INDIA. 


Our TROUBLES IN PooNA AND THE Deccan. By Arthur 
T. Crawford. London: Constable & Co. 


Tue first four chapters of this book, being historical, 
will probably win no more than a cursory glance 
from the English reader, who inevitably loses his 
way and his patience among unfamiliar Oriental 
names and places. You cannot cut a slice out of the 
history of India, where races and dynasties are con- 
stantly tripping up each other in the strife over 
dominion, and dish it up separately for home con- 
sumption ; and so the long series of rulers at Poona, 
from Madbhoji Bhonsla to Sir Bartle Frere, passes 
before the average reader's vision like the row of 
phantom kings which amazed Macbeth. The point 
to be held is that eighty years ago the English power 
upset at Poona a dynasty of Maratha Brahmans, 
who have not yet forgotten their downfall, and have 
ever since watched their opportunities of troubling 
the British Government. Their considerable in- 
fluence, political and priestly, gives them a party at 
Poona, much as the Pope has a party adverse to 
Italian royalty at Rome. This is the historical fact 
lying at the root of “ Our Troubles in Poona and the 
Deccan” ; and one of its latest manifestations has 
been what is called in Mr. Crawford's book “The 
Siwaji Revival.” Siwaji, who founded a Maratha 
dynasty in the seventeenth century, murdered the 
Moghul emperor's governor at an interview; and 
although the Brahmans afterwards supplanted his 
descendant on the Poona throne, yet they have very 
recently found it convenient to organise a public 
commemoration of the notorious exploit by which 
the leader of insurgent Hindus struck a deadly 
blow at the representative of foreign imperialism. 
No one, apparently, missed the sharp point of this 
patriotic reminiscence except the British governor, 
who in all simplicity headed a subscription list (ac- 
cording to Mr. Crawford) for the repair of a monu- 
ment so interesting, from a purely antiquarian point 
of view, as the great Siwaji’s cenotaph. The annual 
festival soon became a popular gathering, where 
leading Hindu orators, including a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, might turn a University 
education to some account by enlarging upon the 
duty of resistance to alien oppression. 

Poona, in short, is the former capital and actual 
centre of Western Brahmanism; and in such an 
atmosphere the free and independent native 
journalist naturally takes the colour of his environ- 
ment. Mr. Crawford gives a humorous description 
of the “editor's room,” where leading articles, local 
politics, sarcastic references to Government House, 
and friendly support to place-hunters who wish to 
be noticed for promotion, are manufactured, and 
where the misdoings of native chiefs who do not 
subscribe freely are courageously exposed. But he 
is careful to explain that he is not drawing a picture 
of the native Press generally. 

“There can be no greater mistake, no greater injustice, than 
to stigmatise the whole vernacular and Anglo-vernacular Press 
of Western India as disloyal. The whole of the Bombay native 


Press, all the Guzerathi, and, with a few exceptions, all the 
Mahommedan newspapers are sound and healthy, are fair and 
temperate, if sometimes mistaken in their criticism of Govern- 


mental measures and British administration.” 


He treats the Press of the Deccan as singular in 
tone and temper, as the organ of the unscrupulous 
intriguers who have long been permitted to carry on 
their business with impunity at the traditional head- 
quarters of discontented Brahmanism. Yet, “ just 
as it is unfair and unjust to condemn the entire 
native Press because some newspapers are seditious, 
so it is cruel and thoughtless to inveigh against 
all Brahmans because there are some Brahman 











malignants.’ Mr. Crawford writes with high respect 
of certain distinguished Brahman gentlemen whom 
he has known; and his general account of Brahman 
families and their particular sections, their character 
and manners, is by no means unfavourable. Their 
high caste, their natural ability, and their aptitude 
for administrative training have given them under 
all governments in Western India a considerable 
place, which they haveimproved into a commanding 
position under the British régime, where indeed they 
have latterly been acquiring something like a 
monopoly. But their political antecedents and their 
religious predominance render this state of affairs 
by no means wholesome or even popular; and to the 
Mahommedans in particular it is very distasteful. 
Mr. Crawford’s concluding chapters contain good 
sketches, drawn from life, of the other principal 
castes and tribes which are to be found among the 
population of Western India, of the upland plateaux 
which they inhabit, and of the condition to which 
some parts of this country have been reduced by the 
desiccation and drought that have followed the dis- 
appearance of the woods that formerly clothed the 
hillsides. His general conclusion is that the English 
Government should rule with greater activity and 
vigilance; with a more real apprehension of the serious 
difficulties that our own system is producing. The 
style and arrangement of the book are occasionally 
open to criticism ; but the author's personal experi- 
ence and observation have enabled him to give 
English readers some insight of a valuable kind into 
the sources of the disquieting symptoms that have 
recently drawn attention to the affairs of the 
Bombay Presidency. 


THE LANGUAGE OF AUSTRALASIA. 


AvustTRAL EnauisH: A DicTIONARY OF AUSTRALASIAN 
Worps, Purases, anp Usaces. By Edward E. Morris, 
M.A. Oxon. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


HoweEVER ardently the unity of the empire may be 
advocated, the fact remains that each division of it, 
like each of the two great branches of the English- 
speaking race, tends to invent new words or new 
uses which are the beginnings of a special language 
of its own. Often in America, and here and there— 
though necessarily far less frequently—in Australia, 
these are revivals of archaic forms. More fre- 
quently they are local words, sometimes adopted 
from the language of the aborigines, sometimes 
devised to suit local needs. The phonetics of the 
different divisions, of course, are widely divergent ; 
but with these we are not here concerned. But the 
vocabularies become divergent also. Were it not for 
our conventional and unphonetic spelling, and for 
the influence of the newspapers, the British Empire 
would come to resemble the later Empire of Rome, 
There would be a multitude of dialects, and a 
literary language so different from all of them 
that children would have to be regularly taught it 
at school. Nevertheless, specialisation of necessity 
takes place, and we can seldom get so systematic a 
record of its results as is presented by the volume 
before us. The materials were originally collected 
for the great Oxford English Dictionary by Mr. 
Morris, himself a distinguished Oxford man, formerly 
an eminent schoolmaster and now a Professor in the 
University of Melbourne. He was helped by workers 
throughout Australasia and in England; but the work 
took time, and the results were so plentiful as to 
demand separate publication. We are glad of it; 
for, though Dictionaries can seldom be read for 
entertainment, this one is interesting as well as 
amusing. 

We confess, however, that the large class of 
words transferred by the early colonists from 
familiar objects at home to something faintly like 
them in the new country is rather depressing than 
otherwise. A native cherry and a native cat are 
remarkably unlike the European bearers of the 
names, and the fact that nothing better could be 
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thought of argues a miserable poverty of invention 
on the part of the colonists. Here, we may remark, 
the converse process has been more successful. A 
“jumbuck” is a mist before a shower: but the 
natives apply it to a flock of sheep. A “ corro- 
borree” is a native dance (Mr. Morris, by the 
way, adopts the more exact, but to us less familiar, 
spelling, “corrobbery”); but a kettle “corrobor- 
rees” when it boils. In the intercourse between 
the natives and settlers, terms have been evolved 
which each party supposes to belong to the other’s 
language, but which really belong to neither. It is 
strongly suspected that “ kangaroo” is such a term ; 
or that it means “I don’t know "—which reminds us 
of the traditional origin of the name of Canada, 
and also of the story once told in these columns of 
an eminent botanist who classed some fifty species of 
African plants under one generic name—the in- 
variable reply of his native carriers to his inquiries, 
but only a confession of their ignorance. And some 
of the borrowings have, of course, been modified by 
what philologists now know as “ the law of Hobson- 
Jobson.” “ Hosein” and “ Husein,” shouted by the 
devotees at a certain festival in India, are known 
to the British soldier as “ Hobson and Jobson.” 
Similarly “paddymelon” (a small kangaroo) was 
originally padmelon, but the English settler must 
needs assimilate it to the words he knew. And so 
in a multitude of other cases. And we get curious 
instances of false etymology. ‘“ Tea-tree” is a tree 
whose leaves can be used for tea, but precisians have 
spelt it “ Ti-tree” and “ titri’’—in which form it has 
come to be a local name. Similarly “ budgerigar,” 
the grass parrakeet, has been converted into “ beau- 
regard,” and derived from the French. 

Derivations in the native languages, indeed, are 
hopeless, and the best inquirers declare that there 
are none—which seems like an impious denial of the 
law of causation. Mr. Morris makes an urgent appeal 
in his introduction for the endowment of research 
in the rapidly decaying aboriginal dialects. £300 a 
year would suffice. Is there any eminent Australian 
who has it to spare, and is scientifically-minded 
enough to see that the work is worth doing? But 
even in the case of Maori, derivations are almost 
hopeless ; and as to Tasmanian, we imagine that the 
very memory of it has passed away. 

Among the derivations from English it is curious 
to note that “larrikin” has nothing, as is often 
believed, to do with “ larking,” as pronounced by an 
Irish policeman; but that it is a corruption of a 
thieves’ term, “leary kinchin” (= clever child). Noah 
Claypole, we know, went on the “ kinchin lay”; and 
“leary,” though archaic now, and as offensive as 
stale slang always is, was current not so many 
years ago. 

We have noticed one or two small points which 
seem to call for criticism. “Stonewall,” in the 
sense of legislative obstruction, must, we think, be 
American, and suggested by the name of the famous 
general. Grassfinches and Gouldian finches are not 
mentioned. We are not sure that they are not 
identical, but we believe Mr. and Mrs. Gould have 
respectively given their names to a species. The 
birds are sufficiently astonishing to be worth a note. 
And we are not quite sure that the names of some 
other familiar Australian finches are included— 
though Mr. Morris may fairly reply that as foreign 
cage birds notoriously have their names changed 
when the trade in them is dull, no lexicographer can 
keep up with the London dealers. 

We may close with a story illustrating the possible 
need for this work at the Colonial Office. One of 
the best and most upright Ministers New Zealand 
ever possessed kept a number of wallabies, and he 
was known frequently to caress them. But a dis- 
tinguished nobleman at home (can it really have 
been the Colonial Secretary of the day ?) understood 
that wallabies were native women—in short, that the 
statesman in question had relapsed into polygamy, 
and that the miniature kangaroos whom it was his 
habit to play with were his wives and daughters. 





THE CELTIC LYRE. 


THe Farry CHANGELING, AND OTHER Porms. By Dora 
Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). London: John Lane. 
IRELAND, WITH OTHER Poems. By Lionel Johnson. 

London: Elkin Mathews. 


Mrs. SHORTER'S verse has the native wood-notes 
wild of the Irish muse. Her songs are dewy and 
fresh, of a simplicity and a spontaneity extremely 
winning. She is no singer bound by laws and 
customs. She is as untrammelled as the Irish black- 
bird singing with the sweet rain in his throat on 
a wet May evening. Him the English blackbird 
poorly emulates. Of course there are disadvantages 
in not putting an art to school as there are ad- 
vantages; and what is gained in Mrs. Shorter’s 
poetry in ardour and spontaneity is often counter- 
balanced by formlessness and jar in the melody. 
In her happiest moods Mrs. Shorter’s irregularity 
of metre is happily in place. Under less perfect 
inspiration she flounders. Sometimes, indeed, she 
flounders so badly that she quite loses sight of 
the metre with which she started out. In the long 
poem, “A Suicide’s Grave,” she fails most badly. 
Even one well acquainted with the licences of the 
Celtic muse would be puzzled to read this poem 
aloud. However, at her best, or even her second 
best, the swing and shifting of accent are an added 
delight. Her ballads are very fine, and, like most 
of her poems, the shorter the better. The title- 
poem is a good example of her naive freshness, her 
pure diction, her simplicity and directness. Mrs. 
Shorter, like a true Celt, is in love with the under- 
world, the world that is so near her people; the 
shadow-world that is neither of hell nor heaven. 
She is more excellent in dealing with some old super- 
stition, some fear, in singing of “ old, unhappy, far-off 
things,” than in a modern everyday mood. The fear 
and the pain are in the atmosphere of this poem :— 
“The kine of my father they are straying from my keeping; 
The young goat’s at mischief, but little can I do; 
For all through the night did I hear the banshee keening, 
O youth of my loving, and is it well with you? 


“ All through the night sat my mother with my sorrow ; 
“Whisht, it is the wind, O one childeen of my heart!” 
My hair with the wind, and my two hands clasped in 
anguish ; 
Black head of my darling, too long are we apart. 
“ Were your grave at my feet I would think it half a blessing ; 
I could herd then the cattle and drive the goats away; 
Many a aes I would say for your safe-keeping ; 
I could sleep above your heart until the dawn of day. 


“TI see you in the waters, so white, so still, forlorn, 
Your dear eyes unclosing beneath a foreign rain ; 
A plaything of the winds, you turn and drift unceasing, 
No grave for your resting; O, mine the bitter pain ! 


“ All through the night did I hear the banshee keening: 

Somewhere you are dying, and nothing can I do; 

My hair with the wind, and my two hands clasped in 
anguish ; 

Bitter is your trouble—and I am far from you.” 

Mrs. Shorter’s feeling for animals is a winning 
element in her poetry. Some of the poems burn 
with compassion, and reading them, one is reminded 
of the Irish saints, Columba, Kieran, Kevin, who 
made little brothers and sisters of the beasts and 
the birds some centuries before Francis of Assisi 
preached his gospel of pity to a cruel and turbulent 
young world. Mrs. Shorter has imagination and 
dramatic power, and wakes her native harp to 
strains of ardent tenderness, of deep emotion, of 
pity and wonder and fear. Let her add to her 
natural qualities diligence and care, and her place 
among poets must be a high one. 

Mr. Lionel Johnson’s new book is, on the whole, 
more deliberate, less spontaneous, than the early 
volume. The classic inspiration prevails rather 
than the Celtic; and while we praise him for ex- 
quisite style, purity of language, stateliness of 
metre, we miss something of rapid flight and 
instant colour. Nothing haunts us like the “To 
Morfydd” of the “Poems,” though in another 
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poem that commemorates the same name there is 
something of the same impetuous, although measured, 
impulse and movement. This is the cry of the 
poetry of the Celt:— 


“To Morrypp DEAD. 
“ Morfydd at midnight 
Met the Nameless Ones. 
Now she wanders on the winds 
White and lone. 
I would give the light 
Of eternal suns 
To be with her on the winds 
No more lone! 


* 


‘O wild seas of air! 
O night’s vast sweet noon ! 
We would wander through the night 
Star and star. 
Nay, but she most fair, 
Sun to me and moon; 
I, the vassal of her flight 
Far and far. 


“ Morfydd at midnight 
Met the Nameless Ones; 
Now she wanders on the winds 
White and lone. 
Take from me the light, 
God, of all thy suns: 
Give me her who on the winds 
Wanders lone.” 


In this book the paramount inspirations are the 
religious and the patriotic, yet, curiously enough, it 
is in the religious and patriotic poems that Mr. 
Johnson seems to us less excellent. Perhaps en- 
thusiasm, except of the graver sort, least suits his 
calm and stately muse. In these poems there are too 
many italics, too many notes of admiration, too much 
of the worked-up feeling which vents itself in such 
signs. One turns rather to the magnificent gravity 
and nobility of such a poem as “ Comrades.” This is 
not the first fine battle-song Mr. Johnson has sung 
us, and his inspiration is ever a holy war :— 


“At least. it was a life of swords 
Our life; nor lived in vain. 
We fought the fight with mighty lords, 
Nor dastards have we slain. 


“We stirred at morn and through bright air 
Swept to the trysting place. 
Winds of the mountains in our hair, 
The sunrise on each face. 


“No need to spur, our horses knew 
The joy to which we went ; 
Over the brightening lands they flew 
Forward, and were content. 


“On each man’s lips an happy smile, 
In each man’s eyes delight : 
So, fired with foretaste, mile on mile, 
We thundered to the fight. 


“ Let death come now, and from the sun 
Hide me away—what then ? 

My days have seen more prowess done 
Than years of other men. 


“We, on the mountain lawns encamped, 
Close under the great stars, 
Turned when the horses hard by stamped, 
And dreamed again of wars. 
“Or if one woke he saw the gleam 
Of moonlight on each face 
Touch its tumultuary dream 
With moments of mild grace.” 


This is poetry, and poetry rich and resonant, while 
being the vehicle of fine thought. Nobly classical 
is such a poem as “ Julian at Eleusis,” but the whole 
book has a choice and classic air. It is the poetry 
of extreme cultivation, and at its best has a delight- 
ful air of leisure and peace. 


“ Like odours of old roses” 


are the airs that come wandering to us out of this 
book, in which Mr. Johnson has kept some of the 
best poetry for the last. This is his tribute to his 
beloved Winchester, and it is gaily lyrical, as 
Mr. Johnson's poetry seldom is :— 





“At thought of thee the old words come, 
The old Eia/ Quid silemus / 
Then Dulce Domum resonemus / 
For thou art our true Home. 
Praises of thee 
From such as we 
Thy children will beseem us. 


“Our thought of thee is as the thought 
Of dawn when nights are bitter : 
The shadowy world begins to glitter ; 

And lo! the sun hath brought 
Bright flames to birth ; 
While dewy earth 

Thrills at the birds’ clear twitter. 

“Our joy in thee is as the joy 
Of bells when airs are stilly : 
Through pastures lone, down moorlands hilly 

They ply their grave employ. 

Peace lulls the day ; 
Rest soothes the way; 
Hearts glow that late were chilly.” 


But the whole poem has an old-world grace and 
fragrance that no excerpt could do justice to. Sweet 
again as “ odours of old roses” this love song of Win- 
chester by a Wykehamist. Mr. Johnson is a serious 
poet. His ideals are lofty, his inspiration con- 
tinuous, though it may lack some of the wild 
charm of caprice. To read him is much like 
spending a summer hour in a college garden at 
Oxford. 


MORE REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY. 


THe Frencn Revo.ivutTion. By Justin H. MeCarthy. 

Vols. IT. and IV. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Mr. Justin H. McCartuy has continued in two 
more substantial volumes his elaborate history of 
the French Revolution, from the fall of the Bastille 
down to the close of the Constituent Assembly. As 
in the previous volumes, the story is told on a large 
scale. Mr. McCarthy devotes over one hundred pages 
to the history of the four days from the 14th to the 
17th of July, 1789. He devotes nearly one hundred 
pages to the events of the 5th and 6th of October, 
which in one place, on p. 313 of Vol. III. he in- 
accurately speaks of as the 5th of November. He 
devotes over seventy pages to the flight to Varennes. 
Mr. McCarthy's narrative is indeed told at great 
length throughout, a length which can only be 
justified on the assumption that his work is intended 
to be a complete if not a final history of the period. 
Judged from that point of view, we cannot think 
that it comes up to the standard required. We are 
far, however, from saying that it has not consider- 
able merits. Mr. McCarthy has evidently read 
widely. He is at great pains to give us the latest 
information on the subject. He discusses with free- 
dom and good sense the many conflicting opinions 
which exist in regard to nearly every important 
episode of the Revolution, His style, if not always 
dignified and free from blemish, is light, agreeable, 
vigorous and picturesque. In dealing with com- 
plicated subjects, such as the Constitution of ‘91, 
he shows considerable powers of lucid exposition. 
His judgments upon men are nearly always reason- 
able. His attitude towards the whole period is 
moderate and fair. Anyone who wants a gossipy 
narrative of the French Revolution will find in Mr. 
McCarthy’s volumes all that he requires. 

On the other hand, we cannot help asking our- 
selves, considering all that has been written on the 
French Revolution, whether it was worth while to 
undertake such a work at all. The main events of 
the story which Mr. McCarthy has to tell have been 
told, and far better told, a score of times before. 
Mr. McCarthy, we are sure, would not claim to have 
added anything material to our knowledge of the 
subject. It is no use, we feel, for anyone to under- 
take a history of this period on this scale to-day, 
unless he possesses both industry and genius to an 
extent which few writers can command. Of course, 
there is still ample room for scholarly study and re- 
search ; but to these qualities histories of this kind 
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cannot pretend. Mr. McCarthy’s work, for instance, 
gives no references, and that fact alone makes it 
almost valueless to students. Another weak point is 
his inveterate habit of collecting and discussing other 
people’s opinions, where any point of difficulty arises, 
without apparently coming to any definite opinion 
of his own. He is always telling us what so-and-so 
says—and very often this is the merest gossip—and 
he does not always seem to have made up his mind 
as to whether these sayings are worth repeating or 
not. For instance, with regard to the 5th of October, 
’89, Mr. McCarthy repeats at length an old and 
scandalous story about Marie Antoinette, and when 
he has retailed all the gossip on the subject he 
practically admits, what every student knows, that 
the story is unworthy of belief. Again, he quotes at 
length some opinions of Mr. A. W. Miles, which we 
venture to say that no historian in the habit of 
weighing evidence would think worth enshrining in 
his text. Mr. McCarthy, in fact, does not seem to 
realise that it is the duty of a serious historian to 
weigh facts and to sift gossip before he begins to 
write. Tittle-tattle is not history, and agreeable as 
are Mr. McCarthy’s digressions, we cannot help feel- 
ing that they are often unsuited to the proportions 
of a work like this. On points of fact, apart from 
method, we have little to criticise. Mr. McCarthy is 
very severe on Carlyle’s “eminently inaccurate” 
account of the flight to Varennes. No doubt on one 
or two details we now know better; but that manis 
not wise who ventures to retell at length a story 
which Carlyle has told for ever. We think that Mr. 
McCarthy might have improved upon his account of 
the “ Massacre of the Champ de Mars.” We do not 
like poetical quotations, without quotation marks, 
woven into the text, as on p. 57 of Vol. III. There 
is a misprint on p. 97 of Vol. IV. There are one 
or two other little points against which a captious 
critic might protest. But we have no desire to be 
captious critics. If Mr. McCarthy is content to have 
his History judged as a series of light and agreeable 
sketches, fluently written and easily read, no one 
can complain of his performance, and many people 
may read it with genuine interest and satisfaction 
to themselves. 





FICTION. 

SHREWsBURY. A Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman. 

London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
A Limitep Success. By Sarah Pitt. London: Cassell & Co., 

Limited. 
Jan: AN AFRIcANDER. By Anna Howarth. London: Smith, 

Elder & Co. 
Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN, in his new story, 
“Shrewsbury,” has deserted the field of French 
history and given us a study of the seamy 
side of English politics during the later days 
of the reign of William the Third. It was, 
as students of history know, a period when 
plots and intrigues were rife in and around 
the Court, when treason seemed to infect the 
air, and the king knew not which among his own 
ministers might not be the first to betray him. It 
was a time, too, when manners were corrupt and 
gross to a degree almost unexampled, when Alsatia 
flourished in London, and when even a good cause 
was served by ignoble methods. It need hardly be 
said that Mr Weyman’s brilliant pen provides us 
with a vivid picture of the times of which he treats. 
We see Fleet Street with its writers of news-letters, 
its pimps and its spies, herding in their garrets; we 
are invited to the busy and fashionable quarters 
around Covent Garden, and are taken to distant 
Kensington to see the king himself in the new palace 
he has just bought from the Earl of Nottingham. 
In all this Mr. Weyman is thoroughly at home, nor 
is he less at home in the portraits he gives us of the 
leading figures of the time—William himself, 
Bentinck, Shrewsbury, Marlborough, and Ferguson, 
the traitor and spy. The story purports to give us 
the life and adventures of a man of simple birth 








who, beginning life as an usher in a country school, 
where he is betrayed and ruined by a good-looking 
servant-maid, drifts up to London, and becomes 
enmeshed in the web of political intrigue woven by 
the notorious Ferguson. In reality, the story 
centres upon a plot devised by certain enemies of 
the Duke of Shrewsbury for the purpose of ruining 
him in the eyes of the king, whose minister he is. 
Price, the narrator of the tale, is involved against 
his will in the nefarious scheme, simply because he 
happens to bear a remarkable resemblance to the 
duke. The plotters succeed in inducing the duke’s 
mother—the “ Wanton Shrewsbury ” who held her 
lover's horse whilst he slew her husband—to take 
part in their schemes. Her desire is not to ruin her 
son, but to win him to the cause of the Pretender, 
in whose success she firmly believes. Shrewsbury’s 
enemies succeed in bringing about an interview 
between Price, disguised as the duke, and the rebel, 
Sir John Forster, in the course of which Price en- 
trusts Forster with Shrewsbury’s ring and a message 
of allegiance to the Pretender. This is the central 
point in a remarkable story, told with all Mr. 
Weyman’s power and skill, and full of incidents of 
an exciting kind. We have only one cause of quarrel 
with the author. Hitherto he has given us as the 
leading figures in his delightful romances men of 
courage and of chivalrous feeling. For some reason 
known to himself, on this occasion he has made 
the principal actor and narrator of the story a 
despicable coward, against whom the reader’s gorge 
rises almost constantly. Apart from this flaw, 
“Shrewsbury” will hold its own beside any of its 
brilliant predecessors. 

“A Limited Success” is one of those rare and 
delightful books whose charm lies in the delicacy of 
touch and truthful delineation of character, rather 
than in the direction of plot or incident, and whose 
appeal to the reader's sympathy is based upon the 
secure foundation of common humanity. There is 
nothing garishly coloured in “A Limited Success,” 
the atmosphere of the book being throughout as soft 
and sweet as that of a spring evening, whilst in tone 
and tendency it is refreshingly wholesome. It deals 
with the history of a certain young minister, the 
Reverend Oswald Trent, who, in the opening 
chapter, is taking up his residence as pastor of a 
fashionable chapel in an important northern city. 
Eloquent as a preacher, handsome in person, and 
dignified in manners, the young minister is begin- 
ning his new career under the happiest auspices. 
Fortune seems to smile upon him, fame and riches 
to lie well within his grasp; but all the time a 
canker festers within his soul, and the eloquent, 
earnest preacher knows himself to be, in the eyes 
of his Maker, a pitiful failure, false to his own 
ideals, and unworthy of the adulation lavished upon 
him. True, he has violated no written law, either 
human or divine, but he has behaved to a helpless 
girl, who loves and trusts him, with cruel heart- 
lessness. Alice Chadwick, the love of his earlier 
days, has been cast off when popularity and riches 
fall to his lot; cast off, not because of any moral 
shortcoming on her part, but simply because she is 
lower in the social scale than her unmanly lover. 
Nor does the minister’s base conduct stop short at 
mere breaking of his plighted word, for he falls to a 
yet lower depth of degradation when he actually 
blackens the poor girl’s character in order to extricate 
himself from a situation of painful embarrassment. 
For he has now fallen in love—genuine love this 
time—with Miss Kate Croom, the pretty daughter of 
a wealthy manufacturer in his parish, and it is Kate’s 
jealous curiosity concerning Alice Chadwick that 
prompts Oswald Trent to utter the infamous false- 
hood. He has his reward. Kate becomes his wife, 
bringing wealth and luxury and social importance in 
her train; and with this attainment of his desire, 
the minister finds that Nemesis has sent leanness 
withal into his soul. By a perfectly natural sequence 
of events, Alice Chadwick comes to live beneath the 
same roof as the married pair, in her capacity 
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of hospital-nurse. Kate’s jealousy is, of course, 
revived, and an explanatory scene with Alice 
is the result. Learning thus the full extent of 
her husband's cowardly conduct, her puny affec- 
tion for him withers away, changing into scorn; 
and the Reverend Oswald Trent has to put up with 
an amount of domestic unpleasantness which the 
reader feels him to have richly deserved. Yet so 
skilfully has the author of “A Limited Success” 
done her work in drawing the complex character of 
the man that none will resent the qualified happi- 
ness which dawns upon his life’s horizon in the final 
chapter—a happiness chastened by remorse and kept 
humble by true penitence. There are minor charac- 
ters and episodes in the book to which we have 
made no allusion, but each one is sketched with 
skill and sympathy, particularly the touching little 
interlude which relates the unfinished romance of 
the elderly man, Andrew Reid, to whom love came 
late and perished early. The story claims both 
interest and admiration and cannot fail to win due 
appreciation from all thoughtful readers. 

“Jan: An Africander” is a very carefully written 
character study. Jan is a half-caste whose father, 
an Englishman of good birth, had married a Kaffir 
woman. He paid for her in cows, but he married 
her in church. Jan shows in his personal appearance 
no sign of his mixed blood, but in his character this 
factor is very apparent. His utter devotion where 
he loves, and his worship of goodness when he sees 
it, contrast oddly with his fierce passions, his care- 
lessness of human life, and entire disregard of truth. 
A good woman could have made much of him, but 
unfortunately he fell in love with a pretty, selfish 
coquette, and tragedy necessarily followed. The 
descriptions of life on a Cape farm are simple and 
pleasing, and it is interesting to see how Jan bears 
himself when translated from his farm in the Karroo 
into conventional and correct county society in 
England. The other personages in the book are of 
no special note. Reginald, with his high sense of 
honour and calm good sense, makes a good foil to 
the passionate Afrikander, and a similar contrast is 
offered by the simple womanliness of the Cape 
farmer's daughter and the coquettish heartlessness 
of the woman whose charms bewitched Jan. A very 
pretty and pathetic chapter is that which describes 
Jan's last visit to his old home in the Karroo. On the 
whole the book may be regarded as one of decided 
promise. 





POOR LAW WORK. 


Worknovses anp PauperismM, AnD WomEN’s WorkK IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE Poor Law. By Louisa Twining. (Social Questions of 
To-Day). London: Methuen & Co. 


NEARLY one-third of Miss Twining’s book is taken up with 
the early history of the agitation for Workhouse reform. It is 
fall of minute detail, which will only interest those who have 
been connected with the movement for a long period. Far more 
important are the chapters dealing with her work as Guardian 
of the Poor in the parish of Kensington in 1884-90, and at 
Tunbridge Wells in 1893-6. Not only do they afford a 
thorough insight into the working of the Poor Law under present 
conditions, but they present a picture of ceaseless activity and 
self-devotion which ought to convince those who doubt the 
capacity of women for public business. Anyone who reads these 
chapters with an open mind must see for himself that this kind 
of work involves a number of small points which are overlooked 
by those who are not practised in domestic management. Miss 

wining’s views on the present state of the Poor Law are, of 
course, extremely valuable. The reform on which she lays most 
stress is the complete severance of the workhouse proper and 
the infirmary, together with the classification of the inmates of 
workhouses, infirmaries, and schools. In most country Unions 
the workhouse and the infirmary are still combined, and there 
are difficulties in the way of separating them, which Miss 
‘Twining proposes to meet by establishing a central infirmary 
embracing several Unions. The practice of herding paupers of 
all kinds is especially injurious to the children, who are often 
contaminated for life by being brought into contact with men 
and women of bad character, or those of their own age who have 
been subjected to worse influences. It is, above all, important 
that idiot children should be removed from institutions so ill- 
adapted to their needs, or, at least, that further powers of deten- 








tion should be granted in the case of idiots and the semi-imbecile 
of all ages. Another standing evil—the employment of incapable 
nurses (often paupers) in country workhou-es —will be to a great 
extent remedied by the regulation issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board last August; but the friction between nurses and 
master or matron, which always arises when the former are really 
zealous workers, cannot be entirely removed until the workhouse 
and infirmary are completely separated. And, moreover, it will 
be extremely difficult to find all the trained nurses, who are now 
required as superintendents. Apart from the special question 
of nursing, Miss Twining thinks that much remains to be done 
in the way of securing persons of higher character and better 
social standing for the important duties connected with the relief 
of the poor. It would also be well to establish a “ medical and 
nursing department,” with properly-qualified inspectors, and the 
infirmaries might even be converted into medical schools. The 
book concludes with a chapter on the evils of out-door relief. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WITHIN the last few days we have received three books of more 
or less moment on the English-speaking races under the Southern 
Cross. The first is Mr. Michael Davitt’s estimate of “ Life and 
Progress in Australia,” the outcome of a recent seven months’ 
journey through the seven Australasian colonies. The second is 
a new and expanded edition, in three volumes, of Mr. G. W. 
Rusden’s “ History of Australia,” a book which attracted con 
siderable attention on its first publication in 1883; whilst the 
third is the twenty-ninth annual issue of that extremely useful 
and comprehensive work of reference, indispensable to shippers 
and business men—“ The Australian Handbook.” Mr. Davitt 
has the good sense not to pose on the strength of a seamper 
through Australasia as an authority upon the resources, polities, 
and progress of this particular section of Greater Britain. He 
is a little scornful at the general ignorance in this country con- 
cerning the colonies. Two things alone stir the average man 
to enthusiasm in regard to the Antipodes. Cricket spells one of 
them, and boom in gold mines the other. ‘ Curiosity about the 
people and countries out there dies away, more or less, after the 
match is over, or remains dormant until a new gold mine 
awakens another kind of European desire to know s mething 
more concerning the particular region of the discovery. 
Cricket and gold mines, and not school books or newspapers, 
are the monitors that have taught the general public of these 
islands practically all they know about the rising communities 
in the Southern Pacific.” There is a good deal of truth in this, 
as well as in the plea that we need in this country a more 
intimate and sympathetic acquaintance with the great com- 
munities that are springing up under the Queen’s flag in the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Australasia is happily described 
by Mr. Davitt as an industrial Empire of unfederated self- 
governing labour nations. He lays stress on the fact that the 
people have the fullest and most effective control of their own 
affairs, and are not overshadowed by any ruling class. The 
Irish, Mr. Davitt has no difficulty in showing, are becoming a 
power in Australasia, though some of them, even though set 
under authority, have still a good deal to learn, like the mayor 
of a prosperous little town in one of the colonies, who took the 
chair, though an Orangeman, when Mr. Davitt delivered a lecture 
on Home Rule. His speech had, at least, the merit of brevity. 
Here it is as Mr. Davitt took it down at the moment :—“ Gentle- 
mans and ladies,—I am happy to stand afront of this meeting, 
and to see so many dacent people present. We are here for a 
lecture by this gintleman, and he is a larned gentleman, because 
he has a bald head like myself. (Roars of laughter.) Be quiet 
now; ye are not in the bush. Of course, I wou’t agree with 
what the gentleman will say (langhter), but I respect him because 
I am the Mayor of , the best town in (Loud cheers.) 
Ye don’t want me to spake more, so I have to thank ye for yer 
good manners, and I ask the gentleman to step to the front and 
say his lecture. (Cheers.)” The Irish, not merely keep the 
yeace in Australia, but often stand as the representatives of 
on and order. “The Irish policeman has establi<hed a good 
record for himself in each of the colonies. It is related 
that an Englishman in Sydney, meeting an unmistakable 
son of Ireland in a policeman’s uniform, flippantly asked 








* Iare aNd PROGRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By Michael Davitt, M.P., 
Author of “ Leaves from a Prison Diary,’’ etc. London: Methuen 
& Co. 

History or Avsrratia. By G. W. Rusden, Author of “ History ‘of 
New Zealand.’”’ Second Edition. ‘three Vols. Melbourne and 
London: Melville, Mullen & Slade. 

Tue Australian Hanpsooxk For 1898, London, Melbourne & Sydney : 
Gordon & Gotch. 

Tue Bratz Rererences oF JonN Ruskin. By Mary and Ellen Gibbs. 
London : George Allen. 

Tue Lay or THE Nisetunos, Translated by Alice Horton, and Edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. London: George Bell & Sons. 

Tue Prrerm’s Procress. By John Bunyan; with a Prefatory Memoir 
by the Rev. John Brown, D.D. Lenten and Edinburgh: W. & R. 
Chambers. 

Hernert Fry’s Royat Guipe To THe Lonpon Cuarrmxs. Edited by 
John Lane. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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him how it was that the most anti-law and order people in 
the British Empire, when at home, had such a fondness 
for employment in upholding law outside their own country. 
‘ Because,’ was the instant reply, ‘it is a matter of clear duty in 
both cases—to oppose bad sal in Ireland, and defend good 
ones in Australia.’” Mr. Davitt has much to say about the 
often discussed moral and economic problem involved in the 
capitalist plan for dispensing with the services of white men in 
the sugar plantations of Queensland, and everywhere in this 
survey of the seven colonies he goes out of his way to describe 
the prospects of the smaller towns—places which are almost 
unknown in this country, but which nevertheless are steadily 
rising in wealth and population. The book has its drawbacks 
and its limitations, but it is well written and full of shrewd 
comments of men and movements in Australasia.—There is 
little need for comment on the new edition of Mr. Rusden’s 
“History of Australia,” since the book is well known to all 
political students. It describes the early growth of the Austra- 
lian colonies, and the gradual development of their resources 
and influence, in a clear and explicit manner, and as the result 
of wide personal acquaintance with the problems of government 
at the Antipodes. Mr. Rusden claims to have talked not merely 
with some wh» were colonists in the eighteenth century, but 
with many of the immediate suecessors of such early pioneers. 
The book in its present shape is both more vigorous and compact 
than its predecessor, and its value has been heightened alike by 
expansions and excisions.—The scope and characteristics of 
“The Australian Handbook” are familiar to all who have 
dealings with that part of the world. Its pages contain a vast 
mass of statistics and practical information of all kinds con- 
cerning not mer ly th» island-continent, but also New Zealand, 
Fiji, and New Guinea. There are excellent coloured maps in 
the volume, a gazetteer of the principal towns in Australia and 
New Zealand, and much official information of a kind which it 
would be idle to look for elsewhere. Evident care has been 
taken to bring the statisties in every case up to date and to 
make the work, with the help of the Agents-General and many 
responsible correspondents, thoroughly reliable. 

Hearty recognition is at once due to the compilers of “ The 
Bible References of John Ruskin.” Everyone who has come 
under the spell of “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” “ The 
Stones of Venice,” or “ Modern Painters,” is aware how both 
the letter and the spirit of the Bible are interwoven with the 
teaching of the great art critic and moralist. Mr. Ruskin has 
himself revealed the secret of his profound acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. There is a passage im one of his books in which 
he states that his mother by “ resolutely consistent lessons” 
made the words of the Bible as familiar to him as habitual music, 
and yet uplifted such instruction as to keep familiarity itself 
in check by reverence. The present compilation has been made 
from Mr. Ruskin’s writings with his sanction, and nothing could 
well be better than the taste and skill which mark the selection. 
There is truth in La Bruyére’s declaration that when a book 
raises a man’s spirit and inspires him with noble and courageous 
feelings, there is no need to turn to rules in proof of its excel- 
lence. This choice volume can assuredly claim such distinction, 
for its appeal is to the deepest sanctities of existence, and its 
outlook is wide and uplifting. 

Amongst other books which have just reached us is “The 
Lay of the Nibelungs,” a literal, and at the same time a metrical, 
translation from the old German text, by Miss Alice Horton. It 
strikes us as a sound though searcely a brilliant bit of work. 
It is accompanied by the essay on the Nibelungen Lied, which 
Thomas Carlyle wrote many years ago.—Messrs. Chambers 
have just brought out a cheap illustrated edition of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” with a brief memoir of Bunyan, written 
by the greatest living authority on his career, the Rev. John 
Brown, D.D., of Bedtord.—One of the most useful manuals of 
reference (it has now reached its thirty-fourth annual edition) 
is Herbert Fry’s “ Guide to the London Charities.” The arrange- 
ment of the work is alphabetical, so that reference is easy. It 
gives in brief compass the names of the various institutions, the 
date of foundation, the address, special object, annual income, 
chief officials, and other details. Mr. Lane, who edits the 
volume, states thst subscriptions and contributions to all chari- 
table institutions have flagged somewhat of late, and in con- 
sequence those who are responsible for the control of the 
hospitals have been watching with anxiety the result of the 
National Fund instituted in honour of the Diamond Jubilee. 
It is gratifying to learn that the outcome of this special appeal 
is a sum of upwards of three quarters of a million, and besides 
this, annual subscriptions of nearly seven thousand a year have 
been promised. One of the most memorable charitable acts of 
the year was Sir Blundell Maple’s generous gift of £100,000 for 
a new building for University College Hospital. Unfortunately 
the hospital itself is distinctly crippled at the present time for 
lack of adequate revenue, and other hospitals within the 
metropolitan area have beds which are vacant simply because, 
though claimants for them are plentiful, there are no means to 
support them. Special appeals in this volume are made on 
behalf of two well-known institutions—the Royal Hospital for 
Diseases of the Throat. Golden Square, W., and the Royal Sea- 
Bathing Infirmary at Margate. 
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